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THE stoical idols of Copan 
Stand in the forests of Yucatan. 

Once, to an unknown race divine, 

Of an unknown god, the mystic shrine ; 
His silent symbols moldering stand, 
Desolate now in that tropic land. 

Only a pallid image wrought ; 

Behind the image a human thought— 

Behind the thought—how dark it grows 
In the unknown depths of a human brain ! 
For the thinker we seek in vain, in vain. 

Is there a thinker at all? None knows. 
For the sands of thought we sift and sift ; 
The best we can say of the best—a gift. 
The thought is over. The idol stands, 
Memorial of-the skeleton hands ; 

And worse than skeleton motive brain 
That builded the idol in vain, in vain. 
Vain—so far as the eye can see— 
Only a grim stone idol for me. 
Vain—so far as the foot can go; 
Vain—so far as the hand can throw. 
Was it vain for the builders then? 
Vain for the barbarous Toltec men? 
Was it vain for the savage crowd 
Once at the feet of that idol bowed ? 
There, perhaps, they found the law 
That the Israelite on Sinai saw. 

Perhaps the Almighty thought devised 
That here the Toltec should kiss the hem 
Of his garments who died at Jerusalem ; 

Perhaps that idol to them meant Christ. 

Ages ago, when the forest was not, 
A populace crowded about this spot ; 
Came to the murderous, bloody priest, 
From a guilty terror to be released— 

The fretful, fidgety, peevish ones, 

The petulant, passionate, fiery ones, 


The vengeful, malicious, malignant ones— 


Came, as we go to church to-day, 
Guiltless or guilty, no less than they— 
Came, with the self-same sinful needs, 
With gifts to the gods, as we with creeds, 
In us and them the same blood runs. 
Some came and went in insolent pride ; 
Some went back to their houses justified ; 
Some repented, atoned, confessed. 
Then, as now, were some wrongs redressed ; 
But murder, malice, lust, and spite 





Are not wrenched away by a priestly rite ;- 
Then, as now, though the knee be bent, 
It needed the heart, not the garments, rent ; 
Then did the Toltec men carouse, 
The women went to their babes in the house 
To dandle, nestle, fondle and pet— 
Just as the women at home do yet. 
The pitying, tender, merciful ones, 
The meek, submissive, and gentle ones, 
In them and us the same blood runs. 
Mortal motives no man can find— 
No ocean so deep as another’s mind ; 
But mortal actions cannot be hid. 
Some things I know these Toltecs did, 
They punished their children for telling lies, 
They punished the children for cross replies, 
Punished them well whenever they stole ; 
They punished the saucy and sullen ones, 
Punished the lazy, troublesome ones ; 


And the children deceived when they couldn’ 


cajole, 

For in every mortal the same blood runs. 
For the stranger, perhaps, they taught 

Bloody wiles for unwary feet. 
Valiant virtue perhaps they sought 

In craven treachery, base deceit. 
A merciful heart had that horrid priest, 
Drenched in the blood of a dreadful feast, 
From a human heart on the altar spilt ; 
There was virtue to him—not guilt. 

Many a time was the martyr’s crown 
On that altar won by a Toltec maid ; 
By a man, perhaps, for men that laid, 
For the love of Christ, in name unknown, 

For love of Love, his life-blood down— 
Although a million billows toss 
Between that soul and Calvary’s cross. 
Mortal motives we seek in vain— 
No distance so great as across the brain ; 
As they are here, they were in Copan, 
The mercy of God and the guilt of man. 


Whence are thy shadows, Earth? Oh, whence ? 


Intenser as the light’s intense. 
The shade upon the earth begun 
In the far radiance of the sun. 
And out of bitter blasts of cold 
In upper air the warmth is born; 
In the dim dark the days unfold— 
The night is mother of the morn. 


PHONETIC SPELLING IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In an old book I have found something which may 
interest other readers. This old book has been a good 
companion to me for several years. As it is not so 
well known as it deserves to be, it may be worth while 
to say a few words concerning its pleasant qualities. 

My attention was first drawn to it by these words in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Roundabout Papers ’’: ‘*‘ Montaigne and 
‘Howell’s Setters’ are my bedside books. If I wake 
at night, I have one or other of them to prattle me to 
sleep again. They talk about themselves for ever, and 
don’t weary me. I like to hear them tell their old 
stories over and over again. I love, I say, and 
scarce ever tire of hearing the artless prattle of those 
two dear old friends, the Perigourdin gentleman and 
the priggish little clerk of King Charles’s Council.”’ 

I naturally thought, here is a book which I want 
(how many other men, I wonder, all over the world, 
have had a friendly feeling for James Howell, just be- 
cause Thackeray wrote those words about him ?) ; and, 
after some enjoyable searches through old book-shops, 
I was rewarded by the sight of a rusty octavo volume 
in a fair state of preservation, bearing this title: 
‘‘Epistolae Ho-Elianae: Familiar Setters Domestick 
and Foreign, Upon Emergent Occasions. By James 
Ilowell, Esq.; One of the Clerks of his late Majesty’s 
most Honorable Privy Council. The Tenth Edition, 
very much Corrected. London, MDCCXXXVII.” 
Of course I would rather have had the first edition, 
published during the author’s lifetime ; but I was some- 
what consoled by finding that the sapient Mr. William 
Lawndes described my prize of 1737 as Editio princips. 

The book to which I had been thus pleasantly intro- 
duced soon became a favorite. It was quaint and 
gossipy. It gave many bright suggestions of the 
social condition of its day ; many amusing self-revela- 
tions of the kindly, simple-minded egotist who wrote it. 
Were it not foreign to my present purpose I should 
like to illustrate and justify these remarks by quoting 
some passages from my garrulous crony. It was not a 
a book to read consecutively. I can fancy but few 
tasks more wearisome than to read the Tatler or the 
Spectator in this perfunctory manner—though there 
are probably some inordinately patient men who have 
done the deed and lived to tell the tale. Yet it is de- 
lightful to dip into these books at random and to catch 
stray glimpses of London life when Pope was deemed a 
good translator of Homer, and when Addison’s ‘‘Cato ”’ 
sufficed to please the town. So with the ‘‘ Familiar 
Setters.”” And, therefore, though I had grown quite 
intimate with the worshipful clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil, it was but a day or two ago that I first chanced to 
read the page which I will now transcribe. It must 
have been within about 1645, as the first edition was 
published in that year : 


‘** Advertisement to the first edition of this book: 


‘“* Among other reasons which make the English lan- 
guage of so small extent, and put strangers out of conceit 
to learn it, one is that we do not pronounce as we write ; 
which proceeds from diverse superfluous letters that occur 
in many of our words, which adds to the difficulty of the 
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language. Therefore the author hath taken pains to re- 
trench such redundant, unnecessary letters in this work 
(tho’ the printer hath not been so careful as he should have 
been), as among multitudes of other words ‘may appear in 
these few, done, some, come : which tho’ we, to whom the 
speech is connatural, pronounce as monosyllables, yet when 
strangers come to read them, they are apt to make them 
dissyllables, as do-ne, so-me, co-me ; therefore such an e 
is superfluous, - 

** Moreover, those words that have the Latin for their 
original, the author prefers that orthography rather than 
the French, whereby divers letters are spar’d, as physic, 
logic, Afric, not physique, logique, Afrique ; favor, 
honor, labor, not favour, honour, labour, and very many 
more; as also he omits the Dutch k in most words. Here 
you shall read peeple, not pe-ople, tresure, not treasure, 
toung, not tongue, etc. Parlement, not Parliament, 
busines, witnes, sicknes, not business, witness, sickness ; 
star, war, far, not starre, warre, farre, and multitudes of 
such words, wherein the two last letters may well be spar’d. 
Here you shall also read pity, piety, witty, not piti-e, 
pieti-e, witti-e, as strangers at first sight pronounce them, 
and abundance of such like words, 

“ The new academy of wits call’d 1’ Academie de beaux 
esprits, which the late Cardinal Richlieu founded in 
Paris, is now in hand to reform the French language in 
this particular, and to weed it of all superfluous letters ; 
which makes the tongue differ so much from the pen, that 
they have expos’d themselves to this contumelious proverb : 
The Frenchman doth neither pronounce as he writes, 
nor speak as he thinks, nor sing as he pricks. 

** Aristotle hath a topic axiom, that Frustra fit per 
plura, quod fieri potest per panciora: When fewer may 
serve the turn, more is in vain. And as this rule holds in 
all things else, so it may be very well cbserv’d in orthog- 
raphy.”? 


Poor Mr. Howell! He complains that ‘‘ the printer 
hath not been so careful as he should have been,’’ even 
in that first edition. What, then, would he have said 
had he lived to see this tenth edition, in which all the 
reforms so dear to him have been quite set at naught by 
the ruthless printer ? 

It would seem that this was one of the earliest 
attempts to introduce a phonetic spelling of English, 
after the time when the Saxon and Norman languages 
had been welded into one homogeneous speech. Before 
that time, in the thirteenth century, a similar attempt 
had been made by the monk Orm, or Ormin, in his 
Semi-Saxon poem, ‘the ‘'Ormulum.’”? Were there any 
other instances of a movement in this direction in the 
centuries between Orm and James Howell? Perhaps 
some scholar who has made a special study of the sub- 
ject may give an answer to this question. It seems to 
me that this quaint advertisement has a certain interest 
and value as a contribution to linguistic history ; 
especially at a time when we are invited to read pages 
chiefly suggestive of the works of Josh Billings, and 
when some writers seem inclined to adopt the simple 
Wellerean method of dependence upon the taste and 
fancy of the speller. 


E. T. Mason. 





TENANTS OF AN OLD FARM. 


BY HENRY C. 


McCOOK. 





CHAPTER XII. 
ARGONAUT AND GEOMETER. 


‘“*Wuy should your engineer friend have been dis- 
gusted at you for pointing out an analogy between the 
works of man and those of the spider ?”’ asked Abby, 
abruptly. ‘For my part I think the likeness is very 
remarkable.”’ 

‘* Precisely my thought,’”’ said the Mistress. ‘It is 
wonderful! It seems incredible that such human-like 
behavior should belong to so lowly a creature. I verily 
believe that I shall never again brush down a cobweb 
without compunction !” 

“Tt count that saying a triumph, indeed,’’ I re- 
marked with pleasure, ‘‘ coming as it does from one who 
is the pink of perfection as a housekeeper, and withal 
full of natural prejudices against ‘ bugs ;’ it shows how 
much prevalent dislike of the living things of, nature 
arises from lack of knowledge of their interesting habits. 

‘“‘T am happy to say that my friend, the engineer, 
soon came to the same view. He had concluded hastily 
that I had belittled the greatest engineering work of the 
age by an unworthy comparison, and the suggestion that 
man had been the copyist of the aranead. On the con- 
trary, I showed him that these were only indications, 
independently reached, of the one great Over-mind of 
nature, working similar ends by analogous principles of 
action implanted within creatures most widely sepa- 
rated in organization and endowments. Surely there 
could be nothing humiliating in that ?” 

‘* We were presently joined by a party of gentlemen, 


among whom was one of Mr. Roebling’s assistants upon 
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WATER-SPIDERS. 


the Brooklyn Bridge. He was greatly interested in our 
conversation, and I ventured to carry my analogy a 
little further. This gentleman, on a previous occasion, 
had given me a detailed account of the building of the 
caisons upon which the immense stone piers had been 
constructed. I ventured to ask him: 

‘“‘Am I right, Mr. Assistant, in supposing that the 
principles upon which these caisons have been built are 
those of the diving-bell and compression of air ?”’ 

‘“*Yes; I suppose that we might say that very truly.” 

“Well, then, I will venture to say that I can find the 
same principles embodied in, I will not say anticipated 
by, the work of a spider. 

‘* Well, sir,”’? said the Assistant, ‘‘ you may, doubt- 
less, succeed ; but haven’t you undertaken a pretty 
heavy contract ?”’ 

‘* You shall judge the issue. Here now,”’’ taking a 
note-book from my pocket, ‘‘is a rough sketch of the 
cell or nest of the water spider (Argyronetra aquatica), 
which is found in some of the streams of England. It 
is an egg-shaped silken sac, about the size of an 
acorn, which is woven upon water-plants underneath 
the surface. In the bottom part of the cell is a small 
circular opening. The cell, as first woven, is simply a 
flat, empty sac, with the mouth downward, and as the 
spider is an air-breathing animal, is, of course, useless 
as a domicile in that condition.” 

The gentleman followed my sketch with as much 
interest as you all show in this crayon outline. 

‘* Now, look here !’’ said my friend. ‘‘ You’re not 
going to tell us that your spider will introduce air into 
that cell ?” 

‘*That is precisely what I shall tell you. 
guess how it will be done ?”’ 

‘*T have been trying to think ; but I haven’t the re- 
motest notion how the creature could proceed. I can’t 
imagine what implements it possesses for inflating such 
a structure in such a site.”’ 

‘Tt is done thus: The spider ascends to the surface 
slowly, assisted by a thread attached to a leaf or other 
support below and at the surface of the water. When 
it nears the top it turns, with the extremity of the 
abdomen upward, and exposes a portion of the body to 
the air for an instant. Then with a jerk it snatches, as 
it were, a bubble of air, which is attached beneath to 
the hairs that cover the abdomen, and is held from 
above by the two hinder legs, which are crossed at an 
acute angle near their extremity. This crossing of the 
legs occurs at the instant the bubble is seized. The 
little creature then descends more rapidly than it 
mounted, regains its cell always by the same route, 


Can you 
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turns the abdomen within the mouth, and disengages 
the bubble. This is repeated many times until the 
sac is filled and rounded out with air. This cell serves 
the water spider as living-room, dining-room and nur- 
sery. Here she spins her saucer-shaped cocoon, fixing 
it against the inner side of the cell near the top. Out 
of it, by and by, issue a hundred spiderlings, who spend 
their babyhood in this ingenious home, literally 


‘Rocked in the cradle of the deep.’ 


‘*Now, gentlemen,’’ I asked, ‘‘ have I proved my 
proposition ?”’ 

‘* You have come pretty near doing it, at all events,” 
said the Assistant. 

“‘Truly,’? said my friend, ‘“‘if your facts are quite 
authentic, as I am bound to believe, your spider pets 
are worthy an honorary place in the guild of civil en- 
gineers. Indeed,’’ he added, laughing, ‘‘I think that 
I shall suggest this animal as the most suitable emblem 
for our Phiiadelphia Engineers’ Club.”’ 

‘“‘T am sure that we all agree with those learned 
gentlemen,’’ remarked Abby. 

‘* Thank you,”’ I returned ; “I think I shall confirm 
your good opinion by going back to the geometric 
spider, whom we left crossing her completed bridge- 
cable to begin the 
building of her 
snare. The man- 
ner in which this 
is done is most 
interesting, espe- 
cially to one who 
has a taste for 
mechanical work. 
A point near the 
center is usually 
chosen—though 
not always—and 
the spider pro- 
ceeds first of all 
to lay out an irre- 
gular polygon of 
lines which serves as the foundation or frame work of 
the orb. Here it is,” pointing to the crayon figure 
sketched upon the paper ; ‘‘ and you can see that such 
an arrangement adds to the elasticity of the orb, and 
so increases its power to resist the force of the wind and 
of struggling insects. 

‘‘ Next our engineer proceeds to lay in the radii or 
‘spokes’ of her wheel-shaped web. I do not mean to 
say that she has an invariable order of action, but com- 
monly she will start with a central diameter; as ac 
(Fig. 2), at or near the middle point of which she 
gathers or spins a little tuft of white silk, which I mark 
H. From this point she proceeds to put in what we 
may call her first radius, H K. I will draw this figure 
(Fig. 3) to show how this is done. She drops her spin- 
nerets upon the central tuft (H), and draws out a line 
which she seizes by one of her hind claws and holds 
out from her body. She then begins to ascend the 
upper part (a) of the diameter ac, and thence passes 
along the inner foundation line K (K i, Fig. 2) to the 
point K. All this time she drags after her the line which 
I represent by this dotted line z, holding it far enough 
aloof to keep it from entangling with the thread over 
which she moves. At K (Fig. 3) she stops, pulls this 
drag-line taut, fastens it down to K, and thus has her 
first radius Ke H. ~ She now returns to the middle point 
H, either along the new radius e, or by the round about 
course of Kanda. Her next radius is laid in precisely 


PUTTING SPOKES TO THE WHEEL. 
FIG. 2. 


the same way, except that it is spun on the opposite 
part of the snare. Thus, returning to our first figure 
(Fig. 2), she will start from H down the diameter ac to 
the line m n, dragging after her, 
as before, a loose thread which she 
tightens, fastens here at n, and 
thus gets her second radius. 
Hence, she will make the radii Hi, 
Hm, Hb, and so on, around the 
circle.”’ . 

**T notice,’’? said Hugh, ‘“‘ that 
you have drawn those spokes 
alternately. That is, you put one 
on this side above, and the next 
on the t’other side below. That 
looks mighty workman-like, sir, jist as though a 
mechanic had laid it out. I’ve done a good deal in tin- 
kerin’ at carpentry myself, and ef I were building that 
kind uv a concern with lumber, or rope, either, I reckon 
that’s jist the way I’d set to work. Does the spider 
go at it in that judgmatical style, or is it only your way 
uv puttin’ it to us ?” 

**Tam glad you raised that point yourself,”’ I replied, 
‘* for [had intended to notice it. The spider invariably 
puts in her radii in that manner, laying them by what 
I have called alternate apposition. I will illustrate this 
by another figure. I once watched an orb-weaver 
throughout this part of her spinning-work, and drew 
out my note-book and numbered the radii as they were 
made. Before it occurred to me to do this, the lines 
A, Band D had been spun. The others were placed in, 
in about the following order: First, H1 (Fig. 4); then, 
on the opposite, H2. .Next, again opposite, you see, 
H3, and after that H4. 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 9 and 10, and 
so on through all the seventeen radii which I counted. 
You observe that there was a continual alternation of 
the lines, and for the most part a double alternation— 
that is, they were opposed to each other not only as to 
the sides—right and left—but as to the top and bottom. 
You can all see that this order kept the web equally 
braced and well trimmed from the beginning to the end 
of the work.”’ 


THE FIRST RADII. 
Fie. 3. 


**T see that very clearly,” remarked Abby, ‘‘ although 


I confess that I have little taste for mechanics. But 
that isn’t all of the web, is it? Where are the little 
ladders that run up and down from the center? 
You pointed them out to me in the snares of Bank 
Argiope and Caudata. Besides, I remember them by 
some of my experience in broidery, as this kind of 
snare has been very popular in fancy needle-work.”’ 

‘“‘'The ‘ladders,’ as you call them, the spider makes 
immediately after the radii, and there is proof of good 
engineering-in this part of her work also. When the 
radii are quite done she braces them around the ends, 
where they converge upon the center by a series of 
spiral lines. Then she prepares to put in the rounds of 
her ‘ladders,’ which, however, are one continuous line 
which passes spirally across all the radii a number of 
times, thus forming a series of concentric circles. 

‘** These spirals are often very numerous ; I often find 
as many as fifty or sixty, but generally the number does 
not exceed thirty. They are covered with minute 
beads of a very sticky substance, which give to the web 
its efficiency as a snare. Insects flying against the 
lines are immediately entangled. and before they have 
time to struggle free, the watchful spider pounces upon 
them. As the subsistence of the araned depends upon 
these spiral-lines their structure becomes a matter of 
great importance, and is conducted with becoming 
care. 
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** First of all a foundation or frame-work is spun, 
which we will call the spiral foundation. This consists of 
several concentric lines, usually about six or eight, which 
are also spirals, 
but are quite dry, 
that is, without 
viscid beads. The 
spider attaches a 
thread a short dis- 
tance from the 
center, and moves 
around, crossing 
the radii at each 
circle a little fur- 
ther toward the 
circumference 
until she has cov- 
ered sufficient 
space. She thus 
produces a series 
of spirals whose 
bounds mark out 
the surface over 
which her beaded 
spirals are to be 
spun. Here, for example, we have our radii, braced by 
these cross lines marked Z (Fig. 5). Here at O the 
engineer begins and moves upward (we will say) and 
outward until she spins the lines marked I, II, III, 
IV, etc. These are the spiral foundations. 

‘* Now the movement is reversed. The spider begins 
at the outer margin of her spiral foundations, and from 
that point carries a line around, moving at each round 
a little nearer the center. She stops at the inner 
line where her foundation spirals had begun (I, Fig. 5). 


ALTERNATE APPOSITION.—FIG. 4. 


The series thus formed constitutes the spiral space, 
and the lines of this space are the ‘ rounds’ of what 


Abby called the ‘ladders.’ In fact, a section of this 
part of the web is quite like the shrouds or rope-lad- 
ders of a ship. But woe to the voyager who tries to 
climb them! They are covered with a substance as 
sticky as that which has given the ancient mariner his 
favorite nickname of ‘old tar,’ for these are the viscid 
spirals of which I spoke a moment ago. 

‘* In spinning this series, the foundation spirals are 
used precisely as a scaffolding is used for erecting a 
house. I will not explain the process at length, as I 
fear these details are already tiresome to some of you, 
but will only say that the spider moves along the radii 
and the dry foundation spirals at right angles to them, 


dragging after her the viscid line, pulling it taut when’ 


she comes op- 
posite the point 
from which she 
started, very 
much in the 
method observ- 
ed when she 
makes the 
radii. Curious- 
ly enough, as 
she completes 
the spirals, she 
bites away the 
foundation spi- 
ral behind, just 
as I have seen 
builders remove 
the top tim- 


SPIRAL FOUNDATIONS—PUTTING IN 
bers of a scaf- 


THE SPIRALS.—FIG. 5. 


folding as soon as the upper parts of a wall are suffi- 
ciently advanced toward completion. 

**Tell me,’’ said Abby, ‘‘a little more about these | 
beads. What are they made of ?” 

‘* They are secreted by the spider from glands that lay 
along with the silk glands in the lower part of the body 
near the spinning mammals. I have never been able to 
separate these glands from those that hold the: liquid 
silk, and they are forced out by the spider through the 
spinning-tubes precisely as the material which forms 
the web work. They probably have special tubes 
through which they are secreted. I do not know the 
composition of the beads ; but ‘ Stickwell & Co.’ never 
made anything more viscid. I have kept webs in good 
condition for several months. The material looks like 
gum, but darkens a little with age. It reflects light, 
and I suspect that, along with the open meshes of the 
net-like snare, they in this way help to deceive insects 
approaching on wing with the impression that no 
obstacle lies in their course.” 

‘*How can the spider make so many of them ?” 
asked the Mistress. ‘‘There must be an immense 
number of them! How large are they ?” 

‘*To begin with your first question, the beads are 
very small. Let me draw a few strings for you. Here 
are four sec- 
tions (Fig. 6, 
I, II, II, IV) 
that will give 
you some idea 
of their relative 
size and ap- 
pearance. For 
the actual size 
we must use a 
pocket-lens or 
@ microscope ; 
but, perhaps, 
I can show it 
thus: This last 
line (iv, Fig. 6) 
I will represent 
here (a, Fig. 6) 
in natural 
length. The 
divisions on the line iv, marked by little points, cor- 
respond with those on the line a.” 

‘* And all those beads are crowded inside that little 
line ??? 

“*'Yes; but what they lack in size they make up in 
number. I once numbered the beads on a web of 
ordinary size by actually counting those upon a given 
section, and multiplying the result by the number of 
sections. I estimated that there were over 140,000, and 
in some snares the number must be much larger. It 
used to be cited as an example of the wonderful in- 
dustry and skill of the spider that she could manufac- 
ture so vast a quantity of these objects in so short a 
time. In point of fact, however, I believe that the 
beads form themselves in a very ordinary way. As 
they issue from the tubes they gather naturally into 
minute drops ; the effect, perhaps, being aided by the 
twisting of the threads in the quick-moving fingers of 
the spinster. However that may be they are truly 
Arachne’s pearls, even though like some of those worn 
by her sisters of the human species (if rumor speak not 
falsely) they are only made of paste. But I have ex- 
hausted my subject, even if I have not my class, and 
will say good night to our cunning little builder and her 
work.”’ 


ARACHNE’S PEARLS—VISCID BEADS. 
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‘“‘ Was it a geometric spider ?’’ 
asked Abbey, ‘‘ whose perseverance, 
according to the tradition, had such 
an influence upon the Scottish mon- 
arch Bruce? The story recently 
occurred in a reading-lesson of one 
of my classes, and I wondered at the 
time what kind of spider had the 
honor to teach royalty such a royal 
lesson.”’ 

‘‘T cannot promise to answer 
your question accurately ; but, at 
all events, let us hear the story. It 
is long since I heard it, and we all 
will be interested in the telling.” 

‘‘The narrative runs somewhat 
in this wise: While wandering on 
the wild hills of Carrick, in order 
to escape the emissaries of Edward, 
Robert Bruce on one occasion passed 
the night under the shelter of a poor, 
deserted cottage. He threw him- 
self upon a heap of straw, and lay 
upon his back, with his hands placed 
under his head, unable to sleep. 
His gaze was fixed upward among 
the rafters of the hut, which were 
festooned with cobwebs. His mind 
brooded upon the hopelessness of the 
patriotic enterprise in which he was 
engaged, and the misfortunes that already had befallen 
him. From this train of thought he was diverted by 
the efforts of a spider, who had begun to ply its voca- 
tion with the first gray light of morning. The object 
of the animal was to swing itself by its thread from one 
rafter to another, but in the attempt it frequently 
failed, each time vibrating back to the point whence it 
had started. Twelve times did the little creature try 
to reach the desired spot, and as many times was un- 
successful. Not disheartened ‘by its failure, it made 
the attempt once more, and lo! the rafter was 
gained ! 

‘““¢ The thirteenth time !? cried Bruce, springing to 
his feet. ‘I accept it as a lesson not to despond under 
difficulties, and shall once more venture my life for the 
independence of my country.’ He renewed the strug- 
gle, and this time won success.”’ 

The narrative greatly interested our circle, and had 
warm commendation. 

‘*Now comes the question,’ I said, ‘‘ whether 
Bruce’s spider was an orb-weaver ? Miss Abby’s ver- 
sion differs from that which I remember, which made 
the spider’s effort one to raise a heavy insect of some 
sort to the roof. Such an incident is more natural, and 
the details seem better to correspond with one of our 
common species of line-weavers. I have never seen 
any sort of spider trying to reach distant points by 
oscillating threads, but have often observed them sway- 
ing in the wind. But the lesson is worth heeding, by 
whatever species taught, and even though it be a fable, 
which is not unlikely, our race has a decided tendency 
to associate its heroes with such incidents. The story 
of Bruce and the spider, for example, has its counter- 
part in that of Timon and the ant. 

‘This tendency is well illustrated by another series 
of incidents in which an orb-weaver is, without doubt, 
the spider referred to. A friend of mine once told me 
that one of his ancestors, during the massacre of 
Wyoming, had been saved from death in this way : He 
fled before the savages, and was pursued closely by a 


' “NOT AT HOME’’—A WYOMING DOORKEEPER. 


warrior, whom he succeeded at last in eluding, and took 
refuge in a hollow tree. He had scarcely entered ere a 


spider began to spin a web across the opening, and 
wrought so vigorously that in a short time she had 
woven a beautiful round snare that completely covered 


the hole into which the fugitive had crept. The web 
had just been completed, and the spider settled in the 
center, on the watch for prey, when the pursuing Indian 
appeared. He peered under and into every place that 
could possibly afford shelter to a man, and, at last, 
came to the hollow tree. He glanced at the unbroken 
web and the spider quietly seated upon it, concluded 
that no one could have crept into that spot, and hurried 
on. My friend gave name, date, species and location of 
tree, all with accuracy of detail, and declared that the 
tradition had been handed down with such positiveness 
as to render it absolutely certain. I questioned the 
story on the ground that it had been told of so many 
persons, at various periods, that it had become apocry- 
phal. He promised to follow up the tradition and give 
me the full proofs, but unfortunately died shortly after, 
before his purpose had been fulfilled.”’ 

“*T have read a like incident as occurring to some of 
the martyrs or persecuted saints,’’ said the Mistress. 
‘*-Who was it—do you remember ?”’ 

‘“‘The story is told of some persecuted Protestant 
leader during Reformation times, whose refuge was an 
oven. Saint Felix of Nola had a similar adventure, his 
hiding-place being a ruined wall. Long before that 
Mohammed had the same experience when fleeing from 
the Coreideites with Abubeker. The two men, says the 
tradition, hid themselves for three days in a cave, over 
the mouth of which a spider spread its web and a pigeon 
laid two eggs there, the sight of which prevented the 
pursuers from searching within, and thus the prophet 
and his friend were preserved. But the earliest incident 
of this sort which I recall is told of David, the King of 
Israel. The Jews have a tradition that when he was 
fleeing before Saul he took refuge within one of the 
spacious limestone caverns found in southern Palestine. 
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The friendly spider thereupon appeared precisely as in 


the other cases; the pursuers passed on, and the fugi- . 


tive escaped.”’ 

‘*Do you believe that any of these incidents really 
occurred ?”? asked Abby. 

‘*There may have been in some one case a basis of 
fact for the tradition. It is certainly not improbable. 
But for the most part I count the stories mere fictions, 
or perhaps fables, intended to teach a lesson of respect 
for the most despised creatures of God ; or perhaps to 
illustrate the Divine Providence. Be that as it may, it 
would hardly do for fugitives in our day to rely upon 





—— 


PRECEPTOR TO HIS MAJESTY.—(BOBBY BRUCE AT SCHOOL TO THE SPIDER). 


any such interposition, for men have now learned 
pretty well how rapidly a spider can spin her snare, 
and he would be a dull fellow who could be balked of 
his victim by a mistake on this point.’’ 

‘* Wal now, Mars’ Mayfiel’,”” remarked Dan, ‘‘ I doan 
tink so poreley uv de spiders as uv mos’ oder insec’s. 
De fac’ is, dey’s mighty peert critters, and dey eats up 
de bugs powerful. Dey doan do no harm at all, dat I 
eber seed, ’ceptin’ a bite wunst ina w’ile. Some 
folk ’s awful feard to have one git on ’em; but I often 
heerd in ole Marylan’ dat you mustn’t nebber kill a 
spider dat lights on your close; kaze ef yo’ do yo’ 
destroys de presents dey’s a-weavin’ fur you. But I’m 
not so shore ’bout dat ; I’ve had a heap o’ spiders light 
on me, and de presents es a-been skeerce as duck teeth 
fur all dat. Mebbe it’ll be all right’ dough nex’ Christ- 
mas. De luck mus’ change some time, I reckon.”’ 


The old fellow bent himself over upon his folded arms, 
rolled his white eyes in a knowing and comical way 
toward the Mistress, rocked his body to and fro, and 
broke into one of his soft, unctuous laughs. 





‘* What Dan means,” said Sarah, taking up the con- 
versation, ‘‘is them little bits of spiders—baby spiders, 
I ’spose they are. *T any rate they’re wee things that 
drop on you from the ceiling or trees by long threads. 
I’ve heerd ’em called money-spinners, and they say 
they’ll bring good luck if you don’t kill or hurt ’em, or 
brush ’em off when they’re first seen. If you do take 
em off your clothes you must throw ’em over the left 
shoulder, an’ that saves the luck. I wouldn’t kill one 
of them monney-spinners on no account ; but law sakes 
alive ! that’s nothin’ to do with the big spiders that spin 
cobwebs in the corners! There’s no good luck in them ; 

an nobody but a sloven ’ud let ’°em 
stay around. I sweep’em out with- 
out marcy.”’ 

“* But, Sairy Ann,” said Dan, 
**you neber oughter kill a spider 
inside de house. Ef you mus’ do’t, 
w’y do’t out’y doors. Et’s jes’ 
pullin’ down your own house to kill 
a spider indoors. ”’ 

‘“The notion about the money- 
spinners,’’ I remarked, ‘‘is, or was, 
quite prevalent in England and 
Scotland, and I have often heard it 
here in America. I never quarrel 
with it, for it goes some length to- 
ward preserving the best of our 
animal friends from senseless hatred 
and destruction. I recall another 
use of the superstition,.made by a 
quaint old divine: ‘When a spider 
is found upon your clothes,’ he says, 
‘we used to say some money is com- 
ing toward us. The moral is this: 
Such who imitate the industry of 
that contemptible creature may, by 
God’s blessing, weave themselves 
into wealth and procure a plentiful 
estate.’ ”’ 

‘““The most curious thing to me 
about spiders,’”? remarked Hugh, 
‘tis were they come from; I’ve 
knowna house to be cleaned thorough 
from top to bottom, and almost in a 
night a new crop sprung up. You 
w’itewash a fence or a wall till 
there’s not a cobweb to be seen, and 
it’s no time afore they’re spun up 
ag’in, bad as ever. I’ve hear’n that spiders breed from 
some kind of seeds that putrefy in the air, or spring up 
spontaneous from any sort of corruption. It does look 
somethin’ like it, but w’at puzzles me is that they breed 
so rapid on places that have jest been swept .an’ 
purified.” 

‘There, Hugh,’ I answered, ‘‘ you have touched 
upon a very old conceit. It was a favorite theory among 
ancient writers that spiders, and, indeed, many other 
creatures, were generated spontaneously from decay- 
ing objects. That arose quite naturally from seeing 
such matter usually covered with insects, The rapidity 
with which multitudes swarm to decomposing sub- 
stances must have appeared wonderful, as it still 
appears to people who had no knowledge of the hordes 
who lurk in trees, bush and weeds, and burrow in every 
inch of soil. They are natural scavengers, and the 
presence of corrupt material attracts them immediately 
in immense numbers to the work for which they are 
fitted. Some devour the substance, some remove it, 
some bury it, many at once deposit in it eggs, or even 
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bring forth worms which fill it with living creatures in 
an incredibly short space of time. The ancients, igno- 
rant of these facts, believed that such animals had been 
spontaneously generated.”’ 

‘*¢ But, father,’’ said the Mistress, ‘‘ali this doesn’t 
quite cover the point that Hugh has raised about the 
spiders. That does seem strange ; although, of course, 
I know that they are bred from the eggs, and don’t 
spring out of dust and decay.’ 

‘*T will come to that,’? I answered; ‘‘ and I can best 
illustrate it by an incident that occurred last summer. 
I spent a week with a party of friends fishing upon the 
St. Lawrence River. Our fishing ground lay between 
Alexandria Bay and Lake Ontario, a region which in 
summer time abounds with spiders, who are nested 
along the shores and among the trees that cover the 
beautiful Thousand Islands. The skipper of our steam 
yacht, who soon discovered my entomological hobby, 
related an experience very much like Hugh’s. 

“**T can’t imagine where all the spiders come from,’ 
he said. ‘Every morning I find their round webs spun 
all over the boat in amazing quantities. I have them 
cleaned out carefully, and the next day there they are as 
thick as ever! They keep it up that way all summer, 
and the spiders are just as thick at the end of the 
season as the beginning. Where do they come from? 
How do they get aboard the boat? I never found any- 
body who knew, and if you’ll solve the mystery I’ll be 
obliged.’ 

‘* Fortunately, I was able to. give a satisfactory expla- 





* NoTE.—Mr. Beard’s drawing of ‘‘ Apiarian Friends and Enemies *’ 
was delayed by various circumstances, and could not appear in its 
proper place in the chapters on bees. But it is altogether too good to be 
omitted for that reason, and it is therefore inserted here for the enter- 
tainment of those who are interested in the fortunes of the ‘‘ Tenants. °? 
The ancient hostility to bees on the part of mice, skunks, and small 
boys, and the protective alliance with the owl and the cat, are well 
indicated by the artist. ; 


nation. It chanced that on my way to Alexandria Bay 
I took the evening passenger boat that plies between 
that point and the railroad terminus. The shadows 
began to lengthen, as I sat in the stern of the steamer 
watching the charming panorama of green shore, 
rocky islands, and lovely villas unfold as we steamed 
through the transparent stream. 

‘* Suddenly a dark object passed between me and the 
scene. It was a huge furrow spider (Epeira strix), lay- 
ing out the foundation lines of her snare. She had 
dropped from the cornice of the upper deck to the bul- 
wark, and was mounting again when I caught sight of 
her. Another and another followed, and before we 
landed several webs were spun against the roof. I 
peeped under the railing against which my seat was 
placed, and found a number more cozily ensconced 
within their tough silken tubes awaiting the nightfall 
to begin operations. 

**Our skipper’s yacht I soon found to be occupied by 
a colony of the same species, and I solved his mystery 
by calling his attention to the fact. 

‘** These spiders, at various times, have come aboard 
on little silken balloons, which, as they were borne 
across the river, struck upon your boat. The tiny 
aeronauts dismounted, and took up their quarters. 
They rarely appear in daytime, but at night, after you 
have landed and gone home, they creep out, spin 
their webs, and feed upon night-flying insects. - In the 
morning, before you are ready to sail again, they are 
back to their dens and tents in crannies under the 
mouldings. Your men brush down their webgs—that’s 
all! The spiders weave them next morning, quite un- 
concerned, and so the year wears on. They even breed 
on your yacht, I find, and have probably been suc- 
ceeded by their offspring in this ‘life on the ocean 
wave.’ ”’ 

*¢* Well, well,’ said the skipper, ‘that’s a kind of 
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stowaway I never heard of before. I shall know now 


how to make a clean sweep of them hereafter ; but, 

really, I don’t know that I shall do so, for such cute 

little beggars are almost entitled to a free passage.’ 
“¢True enough,’ I replied, 


‘and, moreover, they 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





quite earn their way by ridding the vessel of more 
objectionable entomological passengers, who are popu- 
larly supposed to have free lodgings on water craft !’ 
**QOh! as to that,’ was the quick response, ‘ we 
don’t have any such shipmates aboard this boat !’”’ 
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THE nurse said it could not live long. Two of them 
came and looked at it. Trim, rather pretty young 
women in striped seersucker dresses, white aprons and 
muslin caps. Trained nurses both of them, and persons 
of sense and education as befitted their high calling. 
The thing was a shadow—at least they called it a 
shadow ofa child. Pinched, thin, bloodless and miser- 
able. 

‘*Tnanition ?” 

‘* Temperature too low.” 

‘* Wants a mother, you mean.”’ 

The nurse who said this took up the poor bit of 
humanity from its crib, and held it in her arms against 
her own virgin breast as if to warm it back to its miser- 
able life. 

Born in a hospital, and its mother gone on her jour- 
ney to the Far Country. Its father unknown and 
unknowing of mother or child. It seemed best and 
kindest to let it die rather than to warm to life such a 
faint spark of vitality. 

‘* Will it pay to save ?”’ 

‘“* Hush!” said the other nurse, who still held the 
child in her arms. ‘‘ You never can tell. It may 
inherit talent, and it were a pity to waste that. 
Besides, it is a child and has its rights.’’ 

“*Oh, I didn’t mean that. I was thinking of the tre- 
mendous difficulty of the case. The child will be dead 
before three in the morning unless it can get warm and 
be nourished.”’ 

They looked round the ward, now dark and quiet. 


—All guesses must be sent on postal cards, for convenience in filing and assorting. 


II. 
. ‘' HE WAS NEVER KNOWN TO SMILE. 


The little lamp by the bedside seemed to make the rows 
of white beds, the bare walls and black windows only 
more dull, more dreary and forlorn. 

**Call the doctor. I’d rather not take the responsi- 
bility.” 

“What cana man do? It needs amother. Besides, 
the doctor has been excused, and left that idiot in glasses 
in his place.”’ 

‘*Call him then. The man is young——”’ 

‘*¢ And full of queer notions.”’ 

**Good. Even a notion may be of value in this case.”’ 

The young man came, sleepily rubbing his eyes as if 
just from a stolen nap. He put on his glasses and 
stooped over the bed where the mite had been laid. 
Then he looked at the two women ina queer, half-amused 
way, and said : 

‘* Parents known ?”’ 

The elder nurse shook her head, and the younger ven- 
tured the opinion that it could not live long. 

* Allright ; I'll take the responsibility. I finished the 
machine this morning. Bring me a gallon of boiling 
water. I'll go for the apparatus at once.” 

With that he walked rapidly away between the rows 
of beds. 

**A hot bath! I told you he was a fool.”’ 

“‘Tt’s our duty to obey. The child’s life is not in my 
hands. Stay you here while I get the hot water for 
this medical lunatic. There’s one consolation—the little 
thing will die clean.”’ 

In a few moments the young man returned, bringing 
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what seemed to be a packing-box. It was of wood, two 
feet eight inches long by two feet four inches wide and 
deep. He placed it upon a table by the bed, and said : 

“ Half a minute—I must get the lamp.”’ 

The nurse had returned with the can of hot water, and 
stood staring at the box. 

‘‘ Well, of all the crazy notions !—I wonder where 
the hospital is going to with such imbeciles at the head 
of the childrens’ ward ? ”’ 

Just then the young man returned with a small lamp, 
a tin funnel, and a thermometer. He then took off the 
top of the box, and showed two sheets of glass placed 
one over the other, and with an air-space between them. 
He touched a handle at one end, and drew out what 
seemed to be a drawer in the box. 

‘*Fold up a blanket and lay it in that, and put the 
child uponit. That’s the cradle. Now the hot water.” 

While one woman prepared the drawer as a bed for 
the child and laid it in it, the young man put the funnel 
in a hole in the box and poured the hot water into it. 
The water disappeared somewhere within the box, and 
then he thrust the thermometer into the opening where 
the drawer had been taken out. The mercury quickly 
rose to something over eighty, and there appeared to 
hesitate. 

“That willdo. It is nearly warm enough. Give me 
the cradle.’? He took it, child and all, and pushed it 
into the box. The thermometer was still in the box, 
and both the child and the glass could be plainly seen 
through the cover of the apparatus. 

‘What a horrible idea!’’ said the younger nurse, 
aloud. ‘‘It’s only an incubator—an egg-hatching ma- 
chine.”’ 

‘“* Couvreuse, you mean,” said the young man; 
‘¢ French for mechanical nurse. If the fowls of the air 
have an artificial mother, why not the human chicken ? 
I’ve patented the notion. The box is double, and is 
lined with matresses filled with sawdust to retain the 
heat. Ill light the incubator lamp to keep up a gentle 
circulation of the water. The temperature must. be 
maintained at exactly 86 Fahr.”’ 

‘“*Tt will not suffocate ?” 

The young man smiled and tapped on the lower part 
of the box, where there appeared to be a row of holes. 

“The air enters below the water reservoir, and is 
heated before it reaches the child, and finally escapes at 
the top. You can go to bed, if you wish. I'll sit up 
and watch the case.”’ 

The two women leaned over the box: and gazed 
thoughtfully at the human chicken, peacefully sleeping 
in the embrace of its sawdust mother. 

“Tt seems to sleep better.” 

‘** Yes ; it’s getting warm.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it will live through the night.” 

The young man seemed to be pained. 

‘* All it wanted was a mother. I knew my mother 
would work. It has many great improvements over the 
French mother, all covered by my patents.”’ 

‘*T dare say it’s better than a real mother,’ said the 
younger nurse, with just a shade of sarcasm. 

“Yes. It cannot talk, and—and—well, it’s generally 
more amenable to the laws of scientific nursing.” 

The nurse chewed the end of her cap-string in a 
meditative way. 

‘It certainly looks better already ; but think of its 
feelings. What is home with such a mother ?”’ 

The young man bent fondly over his pet invention and 
gazed upon the child asleep in its strange cradle. 

‘“‘Temperature rising too fast,” he soliloquized. 
“The lamp must be turned down a trifle.” 


** It’s a great pity your mother cannot feed the child.” 
“That is a defect, I admit.‘ The cradle must be with- 
drawn when the child is to be fed. I have plans already 
drawn for a method of supplying food to the child 
without taking it out of the couvreuse.”’ 
-** How soon will it be hatched ?”’ 

The young man felt hurt. Plainly the women had 
no faith in his mother. He must watch it, or they 
would neglect the machine, let the child die, and then 
say it was the fault of his mechanical nurse. He would 
heroically sit up all night and tend the machine. If the 


child died it was important to know why, to correct the 
defects in the new mother, and if it lived and thrived 
his machine should have the credit. 


**Yes, my dear. Edward always was a strange child. 
He was brought up with the others as one of the 
family, and yet from the day I found him till now that 
he is a man grown, he has had this persistent melan- 
choly. I declare I believe the child never once laughed 
in his life, and even now, like the clam celebrated in 
the poem, ‘ he is never known to smile.’ ” 

“Tt was in an asylum you found him ?”’ 

“Yes. We don’t often speak of it now, but you 
ought to know about it.” 

She gave this a. little emphasis, and beamed in a 
motherly way upon the lovely girl who sat beside her. 

‘“‘T have nothing to conceal, my dear Mrs. Stevens. 
I have known Edward for eight months, and always re- 
spected him. When, in his slow and rather solemn 
manner, he said he loved me I was actually shocked. 
Then I saw more of him, and finally accepted him, 
He told me himself, at the very first, that he was an 
orphan, born in an asylum.”’ 

‘*The Hospital for Infants and Respectable Indigent 
Mothers,”’ continued Mrs. Stevens. ‘‘ He was born and 
reared there, till, by accident, I found him and took 
him home. Poor Emily—she was my elder sister by 
several years—married a graceless scamp and moved to 
the city, and had no end of trouble, and at last died 
and left the poor boy to the tender mercies of a hos- 
pital.” 

‘* Practically he never had a mother. It’s no wonder 
that he is so melancholy.”’ 

“Yes. Brought up by artificial means, they said— 
by hand, [ suppose, they meant. The doctor said it was 
a peculiar case.”’ 

‘* Who was he, this doctor ?”’ 

‘““Why, don’t you know? 
Smith.” 

‘*Not mother’s pet physician ?’’ 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘“‘Then I shall see him at once. This brooding 
melancholy must be cured before I can ever marry him. 
I couldn’t put on my wedding dress with any kind of 
comfort if I thought he was never again to smile. 
Something must be done to rouse him—to make him 
more cheerful, more human. He’s good, and gentle- 
manly, and all that ; but so sad, so sad and gloomy.”’ 

Mrs. Stevens shook her head doubtfully, as if to say 
it was all in vain. 

The venerable physician sat in his luxurious office, 
meditating on the vanity of earthly ambition. When 
he was young he had hopes, desires, and noble aims. 
Now that he was old he was content with his carriage, 
his wealthy patients, and comfortable practice. His 
regular office hour was nearly over, and he was waiting, 
perhaps impatiently, for the bell to call him to dinner. 
In his callow days he could sit up all night, and go 
without food, to watch a new experiment in science. 


The celebrated Dr. 
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Now his dinner was the most important event in the 
day. Such can be the decay of a noble ambition. A 
patient was announced. 

She came bustling in, lively, vivacious, full of fresh, 
young life, that broke into touches of natural merri- 
ment, Clearly not a very sickly person. She seemed 
an antidote for sadness—a soothing balm for blighted 
ambition—and the old man was truly glad to see her. 

‘*Miss Vivacia! Is this you? Charmed to have 
you come into myden. Lights the old place up. How 
is the mother ?”” 

‘“* Mother is perfectly well, thank you, doctor. She 
does not know I have come to you, and I want to see 
you very much—particular case of my own.” 

The doctor stood smiling and pleased before the 
lovely Vivacia, and wondered what on earth could be 
the matter. 

‘** Tt’s not for myself. I’m never ill. It’s a—a—well,a 
friend of mine—very sad case—deep-seated melancholy. 
Never laughs—never even smiles,”’ 

‘*Not even in your presence? Must be a bad case, 
indeed.”’ 

“It is, sir, deeply affecting, too. A man grown, and, 
as his aunt says, a man never known to smile ; and he 
is to be my husband.”’ 

‘*So? He will recover soon. 
scription.”’ 

‘** You do not understand, sir. It is a strange story. 
He was born in a hospital, and, as they said, brought 
up artificially—though I don’t know what they mean 
by that. He was always sad, and grave, and—oh! 
doctor, do help me. I’m going to be his wife, and I 
shall certainly die of the blues if I live alone with him, 
and I shall die if I don’t.”’ 

A shade of deep sadness overspread the old phy- 
sician’s face. He sat down, and for a moment was 
absorbed in reflection. 

‘¢ What hospital was it ?”’ 

‘“The Hospital for Infants and Respectable——”’ 

She did not finish the sentence, for the doctor rose 
abruptly, and said : 

‘“*T knew it. I knewit. It’s the same case. 
strange how time takes its revenges. I know all about 
that case. The man was brought up by my patent 
mechanical nurse.”’ 

‘What ?” 

‘* His young head was pillowed on unfeeling saw- 
dust !” 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

‘** His life was saved by my patent couvreuse, but, as 
the nurse predicted at the time, his natural affections, 
which should have gone out to a mother, met only an 
irresponsive incubator, and this is the result. It is not 
strange that, as the poet has so well expressed it, ‘he 
is never known to smile.’ ”’ 

‘¢ What ?”” 

He did not seem to heed her. 

‘¢Something must be done ; yet I know not what.” 

‘*T don’t understand a single word you say, though I 
suppose it is very dreadful.” 

‘“* Yes, miss. It is, indeed, dreadful that any child 
should have been thus blighted.”’ 

‘¢Tell me what to do. Will he never get over it ? 
Won’t he outgrow it? Cannot you give me a prescrip- 
tion ?” 

‘*Hush, child! Let me think.” 

A solemn hush filled the room, The physician’s 
mind ran back to that fatal night in the hospital. Miss 
Vivacia began to secretly wish she was not engaged to 
so very undesirable a person. There must be some 


You are his best pre- 


It is 


horrible mystery about that hospital. Her lover was, 
perhaps, the victim of some scientific experiment too 
awful to describe. 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and the aged physi- 
cian rose with alacrity, and said : 

‘* You must excuse me now, Miss Vivacia. I’ll con- 
sider your case, and send you a prescription by my boy 
in the course of the afternoon.” 

Miss Vivacia considered herself dismissed, and went 
home, and waited as best she could the expected 
advice. 

It came in about two hours. She tore open the en- 
velope, and found only a few lines in pencil : 

‘The patient must be born again, or he cannot be 
saved,”’ 

She threw the note on the floor in mingled misery 
and vexation. What did he mean by such cruel non- 
sense ? After a while she felt better, dried her tears, 
and repaired to Mrs. Stevens’ mansion, and there laid 
the note and the whole story before that motherly 
person. 

‘* That’s clear, sensible advice.”’ 

‘* It’s rubbish !”’ 

**Not at all. He means that Edward must be a boy 
again. He must learn to say with the poet, ‘Turn 
backward, oh, time, in thy flight, and make me a boy 
again,’ and so on. I declare I did not know Dr. Smith 
knew so much about children.” 

** Where is Edward now ?”’ 

‘**He has not come home yet; detained at the office. 
Leave it alltome. I'll get him a rattle and some other 
playthings, and he shall be a boy again. You see he is 
a disappointed child. He lost all the joys of babyhgod 
in that dreadful incubator. The doctor means he 
should begin all over again as far back as possible. 
Poor dear little thing! What a frightful loss, to have 
no babyhood. You'll help me, dear ?” 

‘“*Yes,”? said Vivacia. ‘‘ Ill try.” 

“You will never succeed if you are so gloomy about 
it. Do you think any baby would ever smile to see 
such a cloudy face as yours ?”’ 

““TPll do anything, Mrs. Stevens, to help cure dear 
Edward, but to treat him as a child is just a little silly.” 

**Tt’s not. It’s good medical advice by one of our 
best physicians. Now run right up in the nursery and 
look in the top drawer of the old bureau and you’ll find 
Katy’s playthings. Hurry, before Edward comes.”’ 

‘**T’li do nothing of the kind.”’ 

“Then I'll go myself. I’ve been a mother, and I 
know just what to do in such a case.”’ 

With that she went hastily out of the room. Miss 
Vivacia sat sadly thinking of the poor child’s blighted 
babyhood, and inwardly raging against her friend for 
thinking that her intended husband could ever be 
pleased with a toy. Just at that instant the door 
opened, and the lover solemnly entered the room. She 
sprang gladly up to meet him, with light laughter and 
lively affection contending for room on her tongue. He 
took her hand soberly, and said : 

‘*Good evening, Vivacia. It has been a fine day. 
Sorry to be so late to-night, and pleased to find you 
here.”’ 

*¢ Well—you don't look it. 
laugh, or look pleasant ?” 

‘¢Can a man laugh to order? I don’t see anything 
to laugh at. As for this everlasting smile so many 
people wear, it reminds me of that Cheshire cat who, I 
am told, gradually faded away and left only a grin be- 
hind. It’s an absurd story, and I don’t see how any 
one could believe such awful nonsense.” 


Why don’t you smile, or 
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‘* Why, its very funny. For my part, I think it per- 
fectly delicious. I read the whole book through twice, 
and laughed till I cried.” 

‘‘ What a paradox! How could you do both ?” 

‘My love,’’ cried Vivacia, in desperation, ‘‘ were 
you ever guilty of laughing ?”’ 

‘‘Not knowingly. I never could see anything to 
laugh at.”’ 

‘* Then it’s time you did. The trouble is, you were 
a disappointed child. You never had any fun. Sit 
down, and I’ll try to make up the loss to you.” 

He calmly sat down by her side on the sofa, and she, 
nerved to her duty by mingled love and despair, took 
his hand in hers, and counting off his fingers, sang, in 
in an excellent alto voice : 

** This little pig went to market, 
And this little pig staid at home,”’ etc. 


He gazed fondly upon her, but said not a word till 
the song was finished. 

‘¢ Where could you have learned such rubbish ?”’ 

‘‘Oh! here’s a string. Let’s play cat’s cradle.”’ 

With that she pulled a string from Mrs. Stevens’ 
work-basket, and taking both his hands in hers, began 
to wind it round his fingers. 

‘‘This is the way. Hold up its little finger-wingers, 
and let mother play caty-cady.”’ 

He suffered her to twist the twine round his fingers, 
but paid no attention, being absorbed in grave reflec- 
tions on the last and most solemn phase of the falling 
market. 

‘+ Perhaps it would rather play peek-a-boo wiz muzzer. 
Peek-a-boo! I see him!” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Stevens returned, bearing 
a ragged doll and a child’s rattle. She instantly 
grasped the situation, and came to Miss Vivacia’s aid. 
Swinging the rattle befure the young man’s face, she 
cried : 

‘* See the pretty rattle-attle go roundy-poundy !”’ 

‘¢ Peek-a-boo! Mother see him !”’ 

** See pretty dolly. Dolly play with baby !” 

A look of pained astonishment came into the young 
man’s face, and tears, perhaps of joy, shone in his 
manly eyes. 

‘*Oh! cried Vivacia, as she put her arm round his 
neck and drew his head upon her shoulder. 

‘*Oh! come to its own muzzer.”’ 

‘Yes ; come to muzzer while aunty sings to it: 


‘Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of rye.’ 


“There! Take the rattle and play with it.” 
Suddenly the young man rose, pushed his intended’s 


arm rather rudely away, and said, in a pained and 
serious way : 

‘*T don’t know what you women mean, but if there 
ever were two stark, staring maniacs escaped from an 
asylum, you are the pair. I'll bid you good-night. 
I’m going to Wednesday evening lecture to hear Mr. 
Dessicator on Isaiah. Good-night.’’ 

‘‘ Edward, how can you be so rude? I was trying 
my best to help you.” 

‘*Then help somebody else. I have no desire to 
marry a lunatic, even if I live with one.” 

With that he was gone. 


A whole year rolled away. Of course, they were 
married in due time. Mrs. Stevens had an earnest 
talk with her nephew on his implied threat of a broken 
engagement, and he, like a serious-minded young man, 
confessed he never could understand women, and would 
really marry one in due season. He went solemnly 
through the ceremony, and every one said it was a very 
sad wedding. The bride tried to smile, but she was 
already in the gloomy shadow of her husband’s serious 
life. Fora whole year she never smiled, and then it 
seemed there was ample occasion for smiles. The 
grave and solemn father was not at home when the 
stranger arrived. Dr. Smith had been called, and he 
resolved to make one more desperate effort to repair 
the sad damage caused by his heartless and irrespon- 
sive, though patent mother. 

‘** He’s come,”’ said the nurse. 

‘¢Let me take the baby,’ said the doctor. “It is a 
serious experiment, full of the greatest scientific inter- 
est. The father’s babyhood was blighted.”’ 

‘“*T know,”’’ said the nurse. ‘‘I heard tell of it and 
of your prescription—‘ Unless the child is born again 
it cannot be saved.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the doctor, absently, ‘‘I believe that 
was it. Hush! here comes the poor man.”’ 

He entered, and paused at the door with a look of 
deep anxiety. Then he advanced to the doctor and 
looked at the child on the old man’s arm. The baby 
seemed, in a red and watery way, to smile about the 
eyes. 

And the father smiled in return. 

The father gazed curiously, wonderingly, at it; a 
painful spasm seemed to affect the muscles of his face, 
the corners of his mouth were drawn upward, and he 
smiled in return. 

‘‘ Thank heaven!” said the doctor and the nurse. 

‘* Thank heaven!” came faintly from the next room. 

And the baby nearly strangled himself in an effort 
to join in the general joy. 





THE MORNING OF THE YEAR. 


SwiIFTLy the white snow yields its place 
To the upward leap of the sun! 

Now the birches sway with quickening grace, 
And the leaflets open one by one, 

And the blossom lifts its lovely face, 

And spring is hastening on apace, 
*Neath the downward glance of the sun ! 


ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 









THE old Hellenic poets loved to sing, 
Of her who went one balmy day of spring 
With nymphs and goddesses, a beauteous train, 
To gather flowers on Nycean plain. 

A blossom, wondrous fair to see 

Was Ceres’ child, Persephone-— 

Fair, golden-haired Persephone. 


Now, what they said or what the songs they sang, 
We can but guess, though all the valley rang ; 
Perchance for once Minerva doffed her shield, 
And danced with grave Diana o’er the field, 

While of Adonis blushingly 

Spake Venus to Persephone— 

Sweet, golden-haired Persephone. 


The Gods can tell! But this alone we know 
That suddenly a blossom, white as snow, 
And star-like in its radiance, met their eyes, 
And she whose hand secured the fatal prize 
Reck’d not to what the cost would be. 
Alas! alas! Persephone, 
Sweet, golden-haired Persephone. 


PERSEPHONE. 





She broke the stem, inhaled its fragrance sweet, 
When lo! wide opening at her trembling feet 
A yawning gulf outspread, from whence uprolled 
A chariot lustrous-bright with burnished gold, 

And ere her feet could turn and flee, 

Dark Pluto rose in majesty, 

And bore away Persephone. 


Up from the deep rang out her piercing cries, 
Re-echoed now from mountain-top to skies, 
““O save me! Haste and save, mother mine !’’ 
Too late the mother heard that voice divine ; 

Fainter the cry, ‘‘O, come to me !”’ 

Of her dear child Persephone— 

Her loved and lost Persephone. 


Through drooping field and forest Ceres went, 
Untiring in her search, with grief far spent ; 
The stricken earth grew sere and wan and gray, 
And Helios, pitying, hid his face away, 

While icy winds o’er land sea 

Repeat the cry, ‘‘O, come to me, 

My love, my child, Persephone !’’ 


And still, ’tis said, when spring-time, long delayed, 
Creeps slowly up from frozen glen and glade, 
Her plaint is heard, borne by the sighing breeze, 
Through leafless copse and naked, shivering trees : 
‘* My fields are chill, they wait for thee, 
O come, my love, come back to me ! 
My love, my child, Persephone !”’ 





HARRIET TROWBRIDGE. 





**The commonest fare possesses a treasure of pleasant thoughts, 
fragrant as fairy tales. °° 


**I*ll see these things! They’re rare and passing curious. 
But thus ’tis ever; what’s within our ken, 
Owl-like, we blink at and direct our search 
To farthest Inde in quest of novelties, 
Whilst here at home, upon our very thresholds, 
Ten thousand objects hustle into view, 
Of int’rest wonderful. °’’ 
—OLD PLAY. 

‘* Emblems are to the eye of man what figurative language is to the 
ear.’? 

PRELUDE. 

How long does the honeymoon last ? 

‘* During the first month after marriage,”’ the diction- 
ary says. 

But the six young wives, whose homes are in ‘ Feli- 
city Square,’’ set at defiance the dictionary’s definition, 
and unanimously assert : 

‘** A year, a rounded year, made up of thirteen times 
a new and an old, a crescent and a full moon.”’ 

And who dare say them nay ? 


CHAPTER I. 
WHERE is our home-nest ? Not twenty miles from 


Boston—that much and no more will I tell. 

Who are we? Myself—Rachel Stuart, née Hawley— 
an insignificant little person, I must frankly confess— 
and Norman, my husband. 

Just we two make our we—the happiest we in all the 
world, I think ; and about my Norman there is nothing 
insignificant. 
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My open-browed, blue-eyed Highland lad, who stands 
full six feet high, without even a heel on his boots ; 
while as for me—blessings, I say, on the man who 
invented heels, and yet, spite them, I tip-toe it every 
Sunday, when we stand side by side in church, though 
I know perfectly well all the time the gray feather in 





But no—I will not tell even this mute paper how 
near his broad shoulder that gray feather waves. 

Yes, Norman is a Scotchman, a brave, true-hearted 
Scot, never afraid to say what he means, but tender as 
a child about wounding even the least of his little 
wife’s feelings—and I have my share of feelings—as for 
that matter, what woman has not ? 

How Norman Stuart ever came to choose me for his 
wife is, and ever will be, a mystery ; and indeed no one 
can wonder at it more than I do. 

Still, I am glad the why, as is always the way with 
love—never can be explained any more than the bloom- 
ing of flowers. 

For, try though they have, neither wise man nor poet 
has ever yet made _it plain why a thorny branch is 
crowned by blushing rose, or unsightly bulb graced by 
nodding lily. 

But this is not to be a love story, so not another word 
about my Nerman, but straightway to my subject, 
which is no story at all, merely a simple description of 
the poems to be found in that common-place thing— 
dinner !—and of which I propose telling for the sake of 
throwing a bit of poetry, like a sunbeam, over the daily 
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menu, that prosaic part of many a young married 
woman’s life. 

As for myself, even as a child I never had the least 
taste for ‘‘ baking and brewing,’’ and the one shadow 
that met me, as I crossed the threshold of our ‘‘ earthly 
paradise,’’ came from a sudden vision of breakfasts and 
dinners, and all the foresight and positive genius it 
would require to be always a smiling mistress, presiding 
at a table graced by bread white as snow, rolls light as 
a feather, tea savory as nectar, coffee rich in aroma, 
and the sundry necessaries that belong to even a simple 
meal. : 

It was of this dread that I told Norman as we lingered 
over our first dainty breakfast, and almost as though he 
and grandpapa had been in league to disarm any such 
fear, should I express it, Norman repeated the dear old 
gentleman’s words to me as I bade him good-by on 
my bridal day. 

“*T will give you a maxim for your new life, Rachel,”’ 
he had said; ‘‘ weave it into your daily experience. It 
is this: Find poetry in prose, for it is always to be 
found there.’’ 

As Norman reminded me of the words, I caught the 
dawning of the plan which I purpose to unfold, though 
it did not open into full bloom for many a week. Then 
it so happened my husband read aloud to me a very 
taking book, and yet with shame-facedness I confess, 
the only page I retained in my mind was the preface, 
which immediately became to me a sort of illuminated 
sequel to grandpapa’s maxim—and hence the dinner of 
which [I tell. 

It was early in November when Norman read me the 
book, just at the beginning of the long evenings, which 
all New England women so prize. By five o’clock 


lights began to twinkle from every house in the square. 


‘* Home-stars,’? Norman called them. There is so 
much of a poet about this husband of mine, though his 
profession is the most unpoetic of all professions, I 
think—he is a lawyer. 

But he says if I could know some of the life- 
glimpses, the heart-stories, that open out to him as he 
follows the unraveling of one and another intricate 
case, I would call a lawyer’s work a living poem, 
though oftentimes too sada one to hold even a song- 
note. 

Still, spite Norman’s assurance to the contrary, I can 
see no poetry in settling quarrels, and discovering de- 
ceits and frauds ; no poetry tied up in the huge parcels 
of papers, over which he ponders sometimes till long 
after midnight. 

Like all native-born Americans, of course I have a 
love of space, which somehow one seems to breathe in 
with the sunshine—a sort of undefined sense of the broad 
land, the acres and acres of open country that one 
must traverse even in only going from Connecticut to 
Maine. 

And yet, owing to the influence of the times and our 
nearness to Boston, we make one of the half dozen 
couple of young married folks who in the square oc- 
cupy the six small brown-stone front houses—front 
mind you, not back—that in the directory are desig- 
nated ‘‘ Felicity Row.”’ 

Never were houses more complete in every appoint- 
ment of comfort and convenience than these little nests 
of ours, and, as is quite natural, we young wives vie 
with one another in striving to order our homes with a 
system and elegance that rivals our matronly mamma’s. 

Whether it were the proximity to Boston or merely 
the atmosphere of New England, I leave you to divine, 
but with our housekeeping there was not one of us 


who did not aspire to combine literature and art cul- 
ture, is 

Thus before autumn had fairly slid into winter the 
New England woman’s hobby—clubs—had commenced 
during the secular days of the week to wing their way 
from one to another of our six homes. 

Kate Granger organized a German club, and one 
morning, at least, Grace Harper insisted it should be 
devoted to decorative art study, while Mary Page, the 
intellectual one among us, advocated a historical class, 
and, alas for me! to be carried on after Boston’s most 
approved method, in the language of the country we 
discussed. 

Annie Beach, practical Annie, installed herself presi- 
dent of a cutting-out class, to alternate with cookery ; 
and dear little Lucy Linn, the prettiest, the daintiest, 
the brightest-eyed of us all, pleaded vigorously for the 
last importation from England, an ambulance club. 

And, though our husbands, spite two of them being 
physicians with fair practice for beginners, jested and 
and made merry over our binding of imaginary 
wounds and preparing atoms of imaginary powders 
and pellets, they did not say nay to a monthly meeting 
for lint-scraping and bandage-making ; they even volun- 
teered to carry the booty to the much-needing hospital 
at C——. 

I do not suppose any of us young wives had been 
more than two years out of school, and notwithstanding 
the dignity of our madame titles, we took naturally 
to the fashion that banished trains and introduced 
ankle-high skirts. 

But then, be it remembered, we lived in a Boston 
Annex, and were, by the right of clanship, Blue Stock- 
ings. 

Yet, spite our youth, it was a somewhat critical 
audience to whom I ventured to propose my scheme— 
not for a club, but for a series of entertainments to be 
given in illustration of my idea, that poetry was to be 
found in every viand and article of food. 

There were suppressed ripples of laughter from one 
and another as I announced the plan, though all re- 
sponded to it, and an appointment was made to meet 
for organization the next day. 

I felt my cheeks growing redder and redder, while I 
knew my voice trembled, but that doubtless came from 
a condemning conscience, for, I must own, my first ex- 
perience at housekeeping had not been altogether 
agreeable or satisfactory. 

Morning after morning I had been obliged to excuse 
an over or underdone breakfast. I never can deter- 
mine which tries a man’s patience most ! 

Can you ? 

And I do not mean it as irrevelant. I have not yet 
attained the faith of the old saint who said she never 
had any trouble with servants, but always prayed about 
it, and the Lord changed their hearts or their homes ; 
for in my dealing with domestics I find faith without 
works a dead letter, and they never will depart from 
my éstablishment without poor little mistress me 
bidding them go with words which, I regret to ac- 
knowledge, have never failed to be pleasant, prefaced 
by un 


CHAPTER II. 


THE picture we presented on the morning of inaugu- 
rating my scheme, as Kute Granger persisted in calling 
it, was of six young women, with well-sharpened lead 
pencils and sheets of unmarred paper spread out before 
them, as they grouped around the study-table in our 
library. 
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It was to me, of course, that all looked for the setting 
forth of plans that were to launch us on our voyage of 
discovery, for, as Lucy Linn said : ‘ 

‘“*If we can find poetry in bread and butter, filet de 
boeuf, and mutton chops, we certainly will rank among 
discoverers.”’ 

I will confess I was slightly appalled by the outlook, 
for ill-advisedly that very morning I had spent full half 
an hour over Marion Harland’s receipt-book, and the 
perusal of scarce a dozen pages had presented a 
startling array of concoctions and their ingredients 
that to my imagination assumed the form of letters in 
a word, each one requiring to be in its own space, or 
the word—metaphorically standing for dish—would be 
incomplete. As for what I call the vowels in the re- 
ceipts—the sugar and spice, and all things nice—they 
were easy enough to manage ; but the other ingredients 
—what poems could we find in them ?—embracing, as 
they must, not only birds of the air, fishes of the sea, 
but beasts of the field, and products of the soil. 

Straightway before me danced visions of golden 
pumpkins and waving corn ; but, alas, with them came, 
too, visions of onions and turnips; while salt cod and 
mackerel forced themselves before my fancy, to the 
banishment of salmon and mountain-brook trout—pork 
and veal, to the exclusion of lamb and mutton. 

I had asked Norman’s advice, and, following it—a 
courtesy one so seldom pays advice—I opened the 
meeting by reading the extract that had given definite 
form to grandpapa’s suggestion regarding the finding of 
poetry in prose. 

With a smiling glance at my audience, I began: 

‘*'You see these cards; they are all double. Now 
that second half is for something quite new. The cook 
has written his part already, so you need not be 
alarmed. But he has only provided for the tongue as 
a tasting instrument ; I am going to provide for it as a 
talking one. In fact, I am going to have a menu for 
the conversation, and to this I shall make every one 
strictly adhere. For it has always seemed absurd to 
me to be so careful about what we put into our mouths, 
and to leave to chance to arrange what comes out of 
them.” 

I will not detail the discussion that followed. Suffice, 
when we parted, an hour later, we were no longer em- 
bryo schemers, but fully fledged, and eager to enter the 
lists of the busy army of matrons as successful menu 
composers and executors. 

‘* We must be sure not to forget that part,’’ Mary Page 
reiterated, as she bent her stately head, and imprinted 
a farewell kiss on my flushed face. 

Such a red little face, as I knew the moment they had 
gone, for I ran straight to the mirror in the parlor to 
see how I looked. 

I am so unused to taking the lead, I was allina 
flutter of excitement: a fact my waitress—the third 
Bridget—announced by remarking, as I met her in the 
hall : 

‘*For all the world, ma’am, you looks like a little 
bird with its feathers all a-ruffied.”’ 

Too familiar! Yes, I know; but, as I told my 
mother yesterday, there is no hiding the truth, that 
I am one thing or the other to my servants—either a 
pet ora pest! And they hold much the same relation 
to me. Oh, dear! when shall I become a model mis- 
tress ? 

Verily, I believe not till gray hairs set the seal of age 
on my now nut-brown locks, as Norman calls them. 
Well, patience is my watchword, and who knows what 
wonders this double menu system may work ? 





It had been agreed that we should give six entertain- 
ments, as the most effective method of working out my 
plan, each of us brides (for so we were called), being 
free to chose either a breakfast, lunch, dinner, or sup- 
per, but they each must consist of six, and only six, 
courses. 

Of course I, as originator, was chosen to give the 
first entertainment, and I pleaded, though it was like 
the cart before the horse, for a dinner, rather than 
breakfast or lunch ; and I had promised before night- 
fall of that very day to make out and distribute among 
us a double-sided menu card, a veritable bill-of-fare, 
including food for body and mind, for the six-course 
dinner appointed for the following Thursday. 

After composing myself, I took up my pen to accom- 
plish the task. I could but smile as I did it, from the 
thought of how we should find in the discussion of even 
the simplest article the subtle elements of thoughts 
which would, in a certain way, reflect our own special 
individuality. 

It had been decided to avoid jarring or apparent 
partiality, that we should rank in appropriating the 
courses for discussion (discussion in two senses) accord- 
ing to the dates of our respective wedding-days. 

Thus Mary Page came first, and as the next enter- 
tainment was to allot its first course to the next 
married, we should each have our turn with the light 
and graceful as well as the solid and heavy. 

A bit of practical illustration, Lucy Linn called this, 
of the first shall be last, and the last first. 

She has such a peculiar way of thus using Bible 
verses to illustrate even simple meanings, I do not 
altogether like it; but Norman says he thinks Lucy 
really lives in the spirit of ‘‘ man was not made for the 
Sabbath, but the Sabbath for man,’’ and this is why she 
does it. ; 

I know what Norman means, though it seems a little 
obscure on the first thinking. 


CHAPTER III. 


A MENU of six courses! Now, it is not an easy thing 
to combine a company-dinner with less than eight or 
nine, as any one who tries will find. 

My first perplexity arose from an unwillingness to 
inflict on Mary Page the thinking out of an interesting 
essay—for I knew in her case it would be nothing less— 
regarding all the ingredients the simplest soup requires, 
and yet, if I determined to forego soup, I set at defiance 
the first rule, for, as my cook expressed it, ‘‘a genteel 
dinner, ma’am ;’’ then too, it involved the leaving 
hidden away in my china-closet the exquisite Dresden 
soup-service that had been my Cousin Alfred’s wedding- 
gift, and enough of the newness of possession still clung 
to me for that to cause me something of an effort. 

But soup—no, I would not have it, and resolutely I 
wrote fish—-while in my mind’s eye I saw on my buff- 
tinted fish-platter one of the royal tribe of fish flush- 
ing a rosy pink. Yes, salmon it must be, in season or 
out of season—salmon, described by Franklin as ‘‘a 
bit of silver pulled out of the water.”’ 

As for the second course, with it there came a thought 
of Norman, dear old Norman! who, though he had been 
reared in the very region of Scotch haddie, never 
smiled on my Friday fish-dinner. 

Surely there could be nothing selfish in choosing with 
reference to him this time ; for safely I might infer, his 
taste would be an index to that of the five other hus- 
bands, and I hesitated between the merits of a true 
English roast of beef, or a haunch of venison, rich and 
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savory, and holding in-suggestion the essence and the 
aroma of wild woods and mountain lake, and venison 
won the victory. 

My third—that was easy to decide—quail on toast— 
dainty quail, morsel fit for epicure or invalid. 

Swiftly I sped on to the fourth, and here self asserted 
itself. Yes, I must have a salad, a coral-hued lobster 
nestled in a heart of crisp green lettuce. The very 
thought was a picture-like poem. 

Fifth—What an egotistical little womanIam. Nor- 
man’s taste, which, of course, is mine, came into my 
mind again, and straightway I wrote English plum- 
pudding ; no make-believe, no concoction after thrifty 
housewife’s economical receipt recommending a little 
more flour and a little less fruit, but the true article, 
after the direction Norman’s mother had sent from 
Scotland in the carefully copied receipt-book she had 
smuggled in among his grave law volumes, wrapping 
about it a slip of paper on which she had written: 

‘* Herein you will find directions for many articles of 
food my son relished when a lad.”’ 

I never have been able to divest myself of the idea 
that Norman’s mother utterly fails to appreciate that 
our home is in the near vicinity of Boston, and that in 
imagination she fancies us boon companions of the 
aborigines. 

Though a little out of order, I found it necessary to 
include, too, under my fifth course, ices and their ‘ap- 
purtenances of dainty wafers, and delicate dessert con- 
fections. 

Ah, the wonderful ices to be. ordered from the city 
in forms of fruit that hold frozen in suggestion hints of 
summer-time harvests ; ices colored after their flower 
and blossom, flavoring that is so akin to fragrance ; 
for who ever yet ate a fruit-shaped and tinted ice 
without seeming to catch the undefined odor of apricot, 
or peach, plum, or pear ? 

No one, I think, unless some prosaic professional 
gobbler, as I call the hangers-on about supper-tables, 
whose ranks alas ! sometimes number ladies as well as 
gentlemen, so called. 

I do wish, outside of the sacred code of charity, 
which makes gentlemen and ladies by right of righteous 
souls, we could have a social code that cuts a little 
deeper than family vosition and wealth, and ranks 
according to good manners and courtesy of deed. 

Oh, the thinning out there would be in many a circle 
I know ! 

But I am not a reformer—only a menu-maker—so 
why wonder at all about the subtle distinctions of 
society titles ? 

What a digression—skip it, and on to my sixth course 
—fruit. 

Happy the woman to whose lot will fall the story of 
golden-hued oranges, red and yellow-tinted bananas, 
rosy-cheeked apples, mellow pears, luscious grapes— 
white and royal purple—clustering raisins, too, or, as 
the French say, a combination of the four beggars—figs, 
prunes, dates, and raisins—with their companions, 
almonds, to crack, with the sequel of coffee and tea, 
and their adjuncts—cream, rich and yellow, and sugar, 
sweet as sugar ! 

As I penned the last words of my programme, I felt 
myself all aglow with a pleasurable sense of success ; 
for surely I had drawn up a menu not only appetizing 
to the palate, but charming in its capacities of poetic 
interpretation. 

But suddenly the impossibility of even the briskest 
table-talkers ‘‘ doing it up ’’ in one meal confronted me 
as a problem of alarming proportions. 


Hence, after a little reflection, I determined, on my 
own responsibility, to simplify this trouble by a system 
of condensing and enlarging. Thus, to Mary Page I 
allotted, not the detailed story of one variety of fish, 
but a general summary of the poetry and interest that 
élusters about all aquatic food. 

While Kate Granger was to include in the poetry of 
venison, animal food in general. 

Grace Harper, with birds of the air, to combine the 
feathery tribe, inclusive of chickens and ducks, turkeys, 
and geese. 

To my lot would fall salads, and, in justice to the 
products of the soil, I must include, too, the vegetables 
that found their way necessarily into so many of the 
courses, 

Plum-pudding was to stand as a type of all satellite 
puddings, and pies, and custards, as well as ices and 
jellies. What could bemore suitable for Annie Beach’s 
researches—nothing. 

Fruits for Lucy Linn, and the dream-like aroma of 
coffee and ‘‘tea—the word so petty, so infantile, so 
winking-eyed,’’ and yet so suggestive. 

Even this arrangement did not entirely do away with 
the want of time, a trouble with which Norman could 
not help me, for, as I knew from experience, even his 
powers failed to patent an hour two hours long. 

All I could do would be to propose that our table- 
talk should be continued after we left the dining-room, 
and make the topic of our evening’s conversation. 

When my menu was written out, it stood thus: 


MENU CARD. 
FIRST COURSE. 
Fish.— Topic: Aquatic food—Mrs. Pace. 
SECOND COURSE. 
Venison.— Topic: Animal food—Mrs. GRANGER. 


THIRD COURSE. 
Quail.— Topic: Feathery tribes—Mrs. Harper 


FOURTH COURSE. 
Salad.— Topic: Vegetables in general—Mrs. STUART. 


FIFTH COURSE. 
Pudding and Ices.— Topic: Dessert compounds—Mus. BEAcH. 


SIXTH COURSE. 
Fruits, Coffee and Tea.—Topic: Poetry of each—Mrs. Linn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Just here I must pause to note the pleasant poetic 
flavor that, quite in our own home daily life Norman 
and I found as an outgrowth of a two-sided menu. 

I verily think I could fill a volume with the knowledge 
my husband imparted to me, as beginning playfully 
and ending earnestly our table-talk traced the story of 
even the most familiar articles of food. 

Poems, some heart-touching and tender, for the 
history of human lives is so interwoven with the obtain- 
ing of many of these material things that we are wont 
to lightly deem every-day necessities. 

I must note, too, that simultaneously we wives per- 
ceived that unwittingly we had planned for a yeritable 
woman’s rights, organization. 

For if we were to speechify as to the significance of 
our food even before no larger audience than ourselves 
and our husbands, what would it be but women taking 
the lead ! 

On making this discovery, we at once delegated Mary 
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Page to write and formally invite the husbands, to aid 
us not only in the way of providers and consumers, but 
as contributors and sharers, too, in the responsibility of 
making our meetiags instructive as well as entertaining. 

I confess to no slight share of trepidation as the day 
of my introductory dinner approached. 

My mistress of the kitchen was a sort of lower-region 
deity, of whom I stood in no slight awe, and try though 
I did to attain at least outwardly the beautiful calm 
and composure of manner that I knew Norman thought 
a rare but gracious charm in woman, I was like a child 
vainly striving to sleep the night before Christmas. 

Not because visions of sugar-plums danced through 
my brain, but alas! visions of ill-cooked dishes, some 
burnt to a cinder, others brown as a bun, while still 
others showed scarce a touch of oven-heat or gridiron 
crispness, 

I actually arose that morning with as near a hint of 
a headache as I had ever known in my life, and all 
because of the housekeeper’s nightmare, as I told Nor- 
man. He had been resolute on one subject, and, with 
a wife’s allegiance, I could not help feeling pride in his 
decision, though I must own it was an abstract pride 
akin to that one feels in theories rather than realities. 
I wanted to borrow for the occasion my mother’s man- 
servant, Henrique. 

‘*Wanted to put on style,’? Jack Linn slyly whis- 
pered, as he and Lucy (our most intimate friends) had 
discussed it with us a few days before the appointed 
dinner. 

But like a sturdy Scotchman, and indeed a bit of an 
obstinate one too, Norman indignantly though kindly 
protested against the mere thought of appearing in 
“borrowed plumes.”’ 

Afterward he had had an earnest talk with me on 
the subject. Wise old Norman ; he is thirty-two years 
of age, and as solid as this phalanx of years in his con- 
viction that it is not what a man may seem, but what 
he is, that makes a man. 

As to our conversation, he said he thought one secret 
of the many unsatisfied husbands and over-taxed wives 
was to be found even in this paradise region round 
about Boston in the inborn—that was the very word 
he used—American’s ambition to swing on the topmost 
branch of the tree. 

He said, ‘‘On this side the water you all want to 
be eagles in social position as well as in literary attain- 
ments and moneyed possessions, and it is contagious, 
Rachel ;”? he added, “I feel something of it thrilling 
through my veins, but not to the extent of consenting 
to let even my little wife borrow ‘a buttons.’”’ 

I did not reply, except by standing on tiptoe—and I 
never do that but, somehow, Norman’s head is bent 
down so low that he leaves a kiss on my forehead—and, 
with the touch of it still there, I whisked away to the 
open piano, and sang, at the very highest note my voice 
is capable of attaining, every verse of 


‘6 Hail Columbia, happy land !”’ 


and then I quickly changed the tune to 


** A Highland lad my love was born, 
The Lowland laws he held in scorn.”’ 


Such a graceful attention our company of husbands 
showed in choosing, as one part of their share in our 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


exposition of poetry in prose, the supplying @ center- 
piece for my dinner-table. 

It came, accompanied by a card, on which was 
written : 


‘‘Accept our contribution to the conversational 


menu. 
Their | 
* * 
* * 
Signed, A /* 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 husbands, 
mark, 


The arrangement was ‘exquisite: a heart formed of 
fresh flowers, in rows—or tiers, I suppose, is the proper 
word. The outer edge stately, queen-like camelias, 
white and deep red ; then came roses, half-blown Maré- 
chal Niel’s, and then violets, next carnations of many 
colors, and then lilies-of-the-valley, nodding their fairy- 
like bells ; the last row was formedof star-like yellow 
jasmine, while in the center of all were six golden, 
purple, and violet-tinted pansies. 

‘* Pansies for thought,” you know. The heartsease 
flower, that made a second heart, as it were, in that 
heart of blooms. 

About this lovely nest of sweets there swayed, on 
well-nigh invisible wires, six tiny birds, wrought of 
delicate confections. 

Marvelous birds. One with golden-tipped wings, 
another scarlet, and still another yellow as the sun- 
shine, while next to it floated a fairy brownie ; there 
was a robin-red-breast, too, and a dove, pure and white 
as the nodding lily bells, so pure, so sweet !|—truly it 
was a type of Lucy Linn. 

Dear little Lucy, the fairest and the sweetest of our 
band—Lucy, who never will meet with us again, for 
it is months since I wrote the first pages in this sketch- 
book—and—why must months bring changes? Why 
must there be graves—and partings ? 

‘* God knows, Rachel.’”’? It is the only answer Nor- 
man can give me. 


"But I want to go ~— to whink I left off, and tte 
as if there had never been a. break ; as ‘if never @ 
shadow had fallen over our aforetime happy com- 
pany. 

“Their songs without words,’? those husbands of 
ours called the flowers and sweets. 

Happy women! Yes, I think we were six of the 
happiest women God ever blessed that winter and 
spring time. 

And now, skipping all preliminaries, I return to the 
day of ‘‘ my dinner.” 

Punctual, as the five silvery chimes of our hall-clock, 
was the coming of our guests, and one ring at the 
door-bell admitted husbands five and wives five. 

Half an hour later, behold us grouped around our 
dining-table, which was graced in the center by the 
heart of flowers and hovering birds, and which was all 
aglitter and aglow with my wedding silver and amber 
glass, that scintillated like throbbing light, while it 
vied in beauty of hue with the faint tinkling of my 
coral and shell-decorated china. 

Behold us, I say, and in the next my you shall 
hear us. 











Ir is now more than sixty years since Dana gave to 
the world the first number of ‘‘ The Idle Man.” As 
one looks back on his literary career, it appears all but 
as brief as that of his periodical. Dana divined at the 
outset that his writings would never become popular. 
Experience confirmed the early prediction ; and (it is 
natural, if not logical, to mention the fact in this con- 
nection) he virtually parted with the pleasures and 
pains of authorship at an age when many writers are 
doing their best work. Bryant, the friend and co- 
worker of his youth, himself an octogenarian, was not, 
up to the time of his decease, lost to public view for 
a single year. Longfellow, too, sang on to the end. 
Dana ‘alone, among his illustrious contemporaries, 
wooed a chary muse ; but perhaps it will appear that, 
after all, his is not an insignificant contribution to 
American literature. Should we discover an intensity, 
a depth of thought and feeling, an original, far-reach- 
ing virility of ideas and expression—these accom- 
panied by an almost feminine tenderness of heart—the 
quality of Dana’s work may make amends for its lack 
in quantity. ' 

The comparative method of criticism is long out of 
date ; but, unfortunately, not more so than the writings 
of this veteran of American letters. So, in order more 
clearly to define the distinguishing features of his 
genius, I shall make bold to outline two or three imagin- 
ary writers of admitted ability with whom to place him 
in contrast. 

Intellectual, refined, tasteful, melodic in diction ; his 
vision reaching little farther than that of many a man 
of poetic temperament—his practical use of it, how- 
ever, decidedly happier ; with language simple enough 
to be readily understood, sufficiently adorned for the 
requirements of beauty,—no one can look on a scene 
from the pen of our first imaginary writer without in- 
stantly perceiving it to be the work of an artist. All 
that nature has to offer a sound, serene, and more than 
ordinarily sensitive mind, she has shown him; while 
he, in turn, has made for us a happy copy of his own 
impressions. We see few figures in the foreground. 
The artist does not make a specialty of his fellow-man ; 
but when he does seek to portray him, within his 
limits the work is always cleverly done. If he does not 
instruct, he never fails to delight for the time being, and 
to leave us, if little or no wiser, certainly happier. 

Let our second writer be of a rarer type; let his 
themes be nobler and his the superior gift of expres- 
sion. Though number two loves well the forests and 
the fields, his favorite haunts are in the hearts of men. 
He is a sadder singer, standing often in shadow as in 
sunshine. To him it is given to work mysterious 
charms ; we feel him, and submit; We know he will 
not pain us deeply, so deeply we must ache for the 
world’s woes. We trust him, in our easeful mood ; and 
on his departure gratefully acknowledge that it is well 
we have been with him. Never do we come under his 
influence without receiving that wholesome peace im- 
parted by a pure and exalted presence. We love our- 
selves less, our fellows more; and, while we do not 
discover many new beauties in the world around us, we 
see the old ones in a mild, hallowed light—in a kind of 
heart’s twilight of surpassing loveliness. Dazzling 
glories, thoughts too bright, do not flash up; we jour- 
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ney quietly on, never lost in wonderment, always alive 
with admiration. 

As long as we are alone with these writers they are 
enough for our needs, blinding us by the skill of their 
graceful efforts to those grander possibilities of the poet 
wont to soar beyond their unambitious reach. It is 
only when one breaks in on them and us with sudden 
force of the thunderbolt that we are undeceived and 
have the head to measure our captivating companions, 
to behold them in their just proportions. Then, how- 
ever, the spell is broken. Grown bold, we ask: 
‘Where, among all these placid beauties, amidst this 
faultless flow of language, is the vision that, once seen, 
is a perpetual possession—when shall fali on our ears 
the awful, undying echo of the master-voice ?” 

The fact is flashed on us that these seeming wonders, 
these almost miracles, are to be worked within the 
compass of a cultured mind ; that for an understanding 
of them one need not reach into the mystic vast be- 
yond. Our singers have followed unswervingly in the 
footsteps of truth and beauty, but the infallible moni- 
tor within, quickened to the full, refuses longer to 
acknowledge the high source unquestioned, supreme. 

Is it the intention, then, to place Dana among the 
select company of great poets? Not so. It is to set 
forth sundry reasons underlying the conviction that, as 
compared with the hypothetical writers before de- 
scribed, he is more in sympathy with and, at times, 
draws nearer to, the mighty few above whom none may 
rise ; or, in more specific terms, to assert his claim to 
higher imaginative power than that of his assumed 
rivals, to greater breadth and profundity of thought, 
and to the gift of expression, when at his best, that 
these faculties demand for becoming utterance. 

Dana’s prose is no less remarkable than his verse. 
Every page is pierced through with cord-ends we may 
lay hold on and follow, -according to our several 
capacities, into remote and varied realms of thought. 
Intensity of feeling, as well as strength of intellect, 
continually unveil the genuine man behind, thoroughly 
in earnest, upright in character, noble in purpose, and 
withal a genius. 

On opening Dana’s two volumes and re-reading 
these erudite essays, these strange, heart-searching 
tales, these close, dispassionate criticisms, these rare, 
suggestive poems, where rugged strength is wedded to 
exquisite tenderness—regret is only exceeded by sur- 
prise that they are not oftener studied and enjoyed. 

As has been intimated, the fact that Dana’s writings 
were not more warmly received, although it wounded 
him, did not sap his strength. Undoubtedly it gave a 
deeper cast to his natural melancholy. 

Independent, dauntless, heroic he was; but one 
hears an under voice of lamentation when he is sound- 
ing loudest to the charge. Listen to it in his preface 
to the ‘‘ Idle Man.”’ 

‘* Let any one who has an inward conviction that he 
holds the truth (no matter what the subject) gather 
strength from thence, and feel assured that, although 
the multitude immediately around him, with but a few 
exceptions, may differ from him, yet there are still 
seven thousand, somewhere in Israel, who have not 
bowed the knee. I am well aware that my 


writings may never make me what is called a ‘ general 
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favorite ;’ and if, from the study of myself and others, I 
had not long ago came to this conclusion, the concern 
for me of some well-meaning acquaintance would ere 
this have led me to it.”’ 

Recognition of the best minds in America and in 
England, was not sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
Dana’s sensitive nature. For, intellectual as he was, 
he had not more head than heart. In the perilous 
early days of our literature, when an independent, 
fearless speaker must invite not a little hostility both at 
home and in the motherland, he stood in peculiar need 
of his people’s affection to warm him to his work. Love 
would have been a stronger stimulus than admiration. 

But Dana’s was too noble a nature to be overthrown 
by neglect. He does not sink into cynicism. Grope 
though he may in the rayless recesses of the soul, he 
seldom fails to make an abrupt passage thence to the 
crystal region of purity and peace. Be the picture never 
so black, before we cease looking white.glory floods 
over it ; which, coming last, and in sharp contrast with 
. darkness, effectually displaces all before seen, and leaves 
only its own chaste, ennobling impression. 

In ‘The Changes of Home.” the author’s feelings 
on returning to the ‘‘ Vale of Youth,” after years of 
absence, are thus depicted : 


** How like eternity doth nature seem 
To life of man—that short and fitful dream ! 
I look around me ; nowhere can I trace 
Lines of decay that mark our human race. 
These are the murmuring waters, these the flowers 
I mused o’er in my earlier, better hours. 
Like sounds and scents of yesterday they come.— 
Long years have pass’d since this was last my home ! 
And I am weak, and toil-worn is my frame; 
But all the vale shuts in is still the same ; 
Tis I alone am changed ; they know me not; 
I feel a stranger, or as one forgot. 


‘¢ The breeze that cooled my warm and youthful brow 


Breathes the same freshness on its wrinkles now ; 
The leaves that flung around me sun and shade, . 
While gazing idly on them as I played, 

Are holding yet their frolic in the air ; 

The motion, joy, and beauty still are there,— 

But not for me! I look upon the ground ; 
Myriads of happy-faces throng me round, 

Familiar to my eye ; yet heart and mind 

In vain would now the old communion find. 

Ye were as living, conscious beings, then, 

With whom I talked—but I have talked with men! 
With uncheered sorrow, with cold hearts met ; 
Seen honest minds by hardened craft beset ; 

Seen hope cast down, turn deathly pale its glow; — 
Seen virtue rare, but more of virtue’s show.”’ 


It is amid these associations that an old resident tells 
him of a beautiful girl that he had known in his child- 
hood. In due time a lover came, went from her to sea 
and was lost. Years had since gone, and now, more 
like a ghost than a woman, with wandering mind, she 
was roaming the valley waiting for his return. 


** Season of thought! The leaves are dropping now, 
Tawny or red, from off their parent bough ; 
No longer plays their glossy green in air 
Over thy slender form and long dark hair. 
Myriads of gay ones fluttered over thee ;— 
Thou now look’st up at that bare, silent tree. 
Thou, too, are waste and silent ; in thy spring 
The cold winds came, and struck thee blossoming ! 
Nor sound, nor life, nor motion, in thy mind ; 
All lost to sense, what would thy spirit find ?”’ 


Sad picture! and full of beauty as of sadness. Thus 


is the forlorn sufferer left alone with nature and her 
own drear, distempered mind. Here, as usual, the 





charm of our poet’s scenes in nature lies largely in 
their close companionship with the heart of man. 
Trees, flowers, grass, strike their roots down into the 
human breast. Dana, poet that he was, well knew 
that in whatever region or realm he instituted search, 
his first and last concern must be with the spirit of 
man. The foregoing picture is not finished until the 
letting in of the joyous light to which.allusion has been 
made : 
‘* Thou who didst form us with mysterious powers, 

And give a conscious soul, and call it ours ; 

Thou who alone dost know the strife within, 

Wilt kindly judge, nor name each weakness sin. 

Thou art not man, who only sees in part, 

Yet deals unsparing with a brother’s heart ; 

For Thou look’st in upon the struggling throng 

That war—the good with ill, the weak with strong. 

And those Thy hand hath wrought of finer frame, 

When grief o’erthrows the mind, Thou wilt not blame ; 

But say, ‘ It is enough !’—and pity show— 

‘ Thy pain shall turn to joy, thou child of woe! 

Thy heart at rest, and dark mind cleared away, 

Heaven’s light shall dawn on thee, a calmer day.’ ”’ 


Is it exaggeration to say that Dana was one of our 
profounder students of the passions? Comparatively a 
lone man, a solitary thinker, the rush of the world did 
not swallow him up. He felt only enough of it to pro- 
nounce intelligently on life’s virtues and vanities, 
Politics perhaps excepted, he was abreast with, but did 
not belong peculiarly to, his own age, either in thought 
or in diction. Much of his work had been as timely a 
century earlier; the bulk of it will be as pertinent a 
hundred years hence as it is to-day. He habitually 
considered elemental subjects unchanged by the progress 
of years. In choice of themes for essays he indicates 
the quiet, confident thinker, rather than the aggressive 
man aspiring to leadership. In the manner of treat- 
ment, he is terse rather than elaborate, is clear, com- 
prehending, exhaustive. 

Both in prose and poetry, he evinces inborn love of 
meditation. He delights to dwell upon the past ; by 
light of it he interprets the present and predicts for 
the future. He is wanting neither in wit nor humor, 
but his tendency is toward the serious. Toiling be- 
neath, rather than on the surface, he finds more 
pleasure in the root than in the blossom, and is con- 
tinually delving toward the bottom fact. The undercur- 
rent he perceives to: be strongest, and the material 
appearance serves but to point him to the spiritual 
meaning. 

Standing on ocean’s shore, he exclaims : 


‘“* Type of the Infinite! I look away 
Over thy billows, and I cannot stay 
My thought upon a resting-place, or make 
A shore beyond my vision, where they break ; 
But on my spirit stretches, till ’tis pain 
To think ; then rests, and then puts forth again. 
Thou hold’st me by a spell ; and on thy beach 
I feel all soul ; and thoughts unmeasured reach 
Far back beyond all date. And, O, how old 
Thou art tome! For countless years thou’st rolled. 
Before an ear could hear thee, thou didst mourn, 
Prophet of sorrows, o’er a race unborn, 
Waiting, thou mighty minister of death, 
Lonely thy work, ere man had drawn his breath. 
At last thou didst it well! The dread command 
Came, and thou swept’st to death the breathing land ; 
And then once more unto the siJent heaven 
Thy lone and melancholy voice was given. 


‘* And though the land is thronged again, O Sea! 
Strange sadness touches all that goes with thee. 
The small bird’s plaining note, the wild, sharp call, 
Share thine own spirit ; it is sadness all! © 
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How dark and stern upon thy waves looks down 
Yonder tafl cliff !—he with the iron crown. 

And see! those sable pines along the steep, 

Are come to join thy requiem gloomy Deep! 

Like stolid monks, they stand and chant the dirge 
Over the dead, with thy low-beating surge.” 


Such is the difference between intimacy and mere 
acquaintance with nature. From this close communion 
the poet turns to his fellow-man, and in his counsel to 
him reveals the secret of his own understanding : 

‘* Here begin 
Thy search, Philosopher, and thou shalt win 
Thy way deep down into the soul. The light 
Shed in by God shall open to thy sight 
Vast powers of being ; regions long untrod 
Shall stretch before thee, filled with life and God ; 
And faculties come forth, and put to shame 
Thy vain and curious reasonings. Whence they came 
Thou shalt not ask ; for they shall breathe an air 
From upper worlds around, that shall declare 
Them sons of God, immortal ones ; and thou, 
Self-awed, in their mysterious presence bow ; 
And while thou listenest, with thy inward ear, 
The ocean of eternity shalt hear 
Along its coming waves ; and thou shalt see 
Its spiritual waters, as they roll through thee ; 
Nor toil in hard abstractions of the brain 
Some guess of immortality to gain ; 
For far-sought truths within thy soul shall rise, 
Informing visions to thine inward eyes.” 

Objection has been made to the construction of 
Dana’s verse. It is said to lack melody. Sing-song 
measures, aiming simply at an ear-tickle, are, in the 
main, illy adapted to embody the ideas. of this poet. 
Careless in his melodies at times he may be, but as- 
suredly his work is harmonious. It is the exception 
when Dana fails to give the thought its proper word. 
His language, rarely of the oily order, is often abrupt ; 
but the jog in his lines is not the limp of weakness, 

True, he is a better thinker than rhymster; he can, 
however, witch the most fastidious ear. Take the 
“Pleasure Boat ”’ : 

* The boat goes tilting on the waves ; 
The waves go tilting by ; 
There dips the duck—her back she laves ; 
O’er head the sea-gulls fly. 


** Now, like the gulls that dart for prey, 
The little vessel stoops ; 
Now, rising, shoots along her way, 
Like them, in easy swoops. 


* The sunlight falling on her sheet, 
It glitters like the drift, 
Sparkling, in scorn of summer’s heat, 
High up some mountain rift.” 


If this be insufficiently slippery, turn to the ‘‘ Clump 
of Daisies ”’: 
“ Ye daisies gay, 
This fresh spring day 
Close gathered here together 
To play in the light, 
To sleep all the night, 
To abide through the sullen weather.” 


But such is not the measure in which our poet de- 
lights to tread. It is too nimble, too capering for his 
solid build. 

To pursue a little farther the forbidden method of 
comparison, perhaps we can clearer perceive Dana’s 
characteristics as a poet by pairing his own with 
another’s treatment of like subjects. Take, for exam- 


ple, Bryant’s ‘* Water - fowl.” 
opening stanza ! 
beautiful. 


How exquisite the 
Throughout, the form is chaste and 


The lesson that the poet learns anew—none can be 
more wholesome. As the Ruler of all things guides the 
bird in its wandering, so He will watch over the way of 
man. Herein is embodied the confident, quiet trust 
of the believer in God. While many may as fully ex- 
perience this sentiment, few are able to give it so 
artistic a setting. 

In other words, the rare excellence of the form lies in 
the expression, not in the emotion. The farmer might 
feel it all, but the poet must tell it for him. 

Now let us see what things Dana beholds in the little 
bird upon the beach : 


** Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 
Why takest thou its melancholy voiee, 
And with that boding cry 
Along the breakers fly ? 

O, rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice ! 


“ Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating storm at sea ; 
Thy cry is weak and scared, 
As if thy mates had shared 
The doom of us; thy wail— 
What doth it bring to me? 


** Thou call’st along the sand and haunt’st the surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With the motion and the roar 
Of waves that drive to shore, 
One spirit did ye urge— 
The Mystery—the Word.”’ 


It is needless to quote the remaining stanzas. Vast 
as is the sea the lone bird is importuned to forsake for 


meadows 
‘* Where birds for gladness sing,”’ 


is the vision this little poem opens to view. As the 
poet’s eye follows the bird, shapes of mystery hover 
about him, and through the gathering gloom he sends 
forth the old cry, ‘* Thou art striving to tell me the 
destiny of man, and thou canst not!’? Ocean and 
earth are lost, and the reader finds himself swept away 
into upper air through regions limitless. The subject 
of the poem is the beach-bird, but who remembers it ? 
Poets alone wield this expanding, transporting power. 
They do more than command our attention, our admi- 
ration; they seize us and carry us, body and soul, 
whither they will. : 

There are sermons in stones; but they must be 
preached by one independent of his text. After all, 
the sermon is not in the stone, but everywhere beside. 
The subjective spirit pervades the most objective of 
Dana’s poems. Hold closely as he may to the object 
before him, you feel that he is indirectly addressing 
you, striving to answer his own and your own restless 
inquiry of soul. 

One more quotation before passing to the ‘‘ Buccan- 
neer.”? Let it be from lines addressed to a dying 
raven : 

‘¢ The year’s mild, cheering dawn 
Shone out on thee a momentary light. 
The gales of spring upbore thee for a day, 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now ; 
And liest among thy hopes and promises— 
Beautiful flowers and freshly springing blades 
Gasping thy life out. Here for thee the grass - 
Tenderly makes a bed, and the young buds 
In silence open their fair, painted folds ; 
To ease thy pain, the one—to cheer thee, these. 
But thou art restless ; and thy once keen eye 
Is dull and sightless now. New-blooming boughs— 
Needlessly kind—have spread a tent for thee. 
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Thy mate is calling to the white, piled clouds, 
And asks for thee. They give no answer back. 

As I look up to their bright angel faces, 
Intelligent and capable of voice 

They seem to me. Their silence to my soul 
Comes ominous. The same to thee, doomed bird, 
Silence or sound. For thee there is no sound, 

No silence. Near thee stands the shadow—Death. 


And now he slowly draws his sable veil 

Over thine eyes ; thy senses softly lulls 

Into unconscious slumbers. The airy call 

Thou’lt hear no longer ; ’neath sun-lighted clouds, 









With beating wing, or steady poise aslant, 
Wilt sail no more. Around thy trenibling claws 
Droop thy wings’ — feathers. Spasms of death 
Are on thee. 

And now farewell ! "The falling leaves ere long 

Will give thee decent covering. Till then, 

Thine own black plumage, that will now no more 
Glance to the sun, nor flash upon my eyes, | 

Like armour of steeled Knight of Palestine, 

Must be thy pall. Nor will it moult so soon 

As sorrowing thoughts on those borne from him fade 
In living man.”’ 

JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





Amone the summer visitors that year were two 
young girls, without friends or acquaintances, in the 
gay company. For them was no lawn-tennis, no 
rambles with congenial spirits by the shore, no drives 
to one or another of the many points of interest about 
them. They chose from necessity an unpretentious 
boarding-place, where the fare was not always of the 
best nor bountifully supplied. Plainly dressed, they 
were often seen in some picturesque nook by the sea or 
on the mountain roads, the one with her easel before 
her, for with her brush she strove to increase the 
income which their small property afforded ; the other 
with folded hands and patient face—poor girl, she was 
blind |—a picture artistically perfect, and one which 
touched each heart with pity. Nor were the sketches— 
one could hardly call them more—of the young artist 
without merit, for she caught the spirit of Nature and 
transferred it feelingly to her canvas. One or two of 
these little pictures had found their way into the hands 
of fashionable guests, and one of them—a few storm- 
beaten trees and a bit of rock jutting out into the 
breakers—was now attracting the attention of a group 
of tennis-players on their way to the field. 

‘* A very excellent picture,’’ commented one of them, 
a young fellow who had recently come from the city. 

‘* Ya-as, rather, but very crude,’”’ returned another 
of the number, who aped English ways, and was con- 
sequently admired by the others. 

‘**T must disagree with you there. I find it anything 
but that. There is a sentiment about it which lifts it 
at once out of the ordinary run. I should say a lady 
painted it.’ 

“Tt looks like one of Miss White’s,’’ chimed in one 
of the young ladies. ‘‘I have seen two or three of her 
pieces.” 

‘Who is Miss White ?”” inquired the new-comer. 


**Haven’t you seen her yet? She is that pretty girl - 


with a blind sister whom we met down by the beach 
yesterday. You surely must have noticed her.”’ 

** Not I, Iassure you. But I should certainly notice 
any one whom I suspected of being a fellow-artist.’’ 

** And very impertinent it would be, Mr. Fillebrown,”’ 
cried a little fair-haired lady by his side, ‘‘if you were 
walking with me, as you were then.”’ 

The other regarded her laughingly, and so the subject 
was dropped and they passed on. 

Was it his superb figure, set off by his light flannel 
suit, bounding lightly over the grass to return or volley 
the ball, or was it the light-heartedness of the four 
players as they eagerly followed the fortunes of the 
game, which caused a passer-by to draw a long 
breath perilously, like a sigh, as she glanced at them 
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over the paling? Her companion remarked it, and 
pressed more closely to her side. ‘‘ What is it, dear?” 
asked she. Her voice rang with a vague plaintive- 
ness born of her affliction, and her hand trembled on 
her sister’s arm. 

‘* Nothing much, pet, only the same old story, ‘ For 
one was poor and the other was rich.’ I ought to be 
thankful that it has been given me to keep you from 
want and harm ; but sometimes my heart rebels, and I 
wonder why it is that others have means to gratify 
every wish while I must struggle for our daily bread.” 

** Don’t talk so, dear; you make me feel as if I were 
a burden to you. ”, 

The other stooped and kissed her upturned face. 
‘* Never that, pet ; you can never be a burden to any 
one. My nature demands that I should love some one, 
and you are the one who satisfies it.’’ 

“cc Youn 

‘No, not ‘yet.’ Never. You always fling that hor- 
rible word, ‘man,’ at me. My dear Nettie, they are 
monsters of iniquity, allofthem. They have no feeling 
for any one—they are all self. If you think I shall ever 
link my fate with one of them be undeceived at once.” 

And poor Nellie was so overawed by her sister’s 
superior wisdom and her earnestness that she kept 
silence until they had entered the forest. 

There was, indeed, some truth in her judgment as 
regarded three of the players, but Walter Fillebrown ~ 
was certainly not rich in the usual sense. He had a 
moderate assured income; he had once or twice made 
successful ventures in stocks, or grain, or cotton, and 
his artistic talent paid. But he had a warm heart, and 
a liberal education had fitted him to hold his own in 
whatever company he was placed. And, although Miss 
Rivers was far from suspecting it, she had interested 
him in the blind girl and her artist sister, so that he 
was on the alert to meet them, and followed them with 
his eyes—thereby making a serious error of play—until 
they disappeared. 

It was not altogether chance which led him, an hour 
or two later, along the path skirting the shore. By his 
side the billows lashed the rocks or crawled up the 
steeply sloping beaches; overhead great clouds flew, 
producing changes of light and color almost magical ; 
the aroma of the pines and cedars was borne to him on 
the breeze ; a great bird wheeled overhead seeking its 
finny prey; a white-winged vessel was running in from 
the open sea with legions of feathery waves chasing at 
her heels. He turned a sharp corner into a cove walled 
on one side by titanic-rifted, square-cut rocks, while on 
the other great trees sprung at the water’s edge from 
clefts in a rock flooring, on which lay fragments thrown 
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up by the tide. Here lay a box of sketching materials 
and a few colors ; beside an easel inclined a girl, asleep 
or deeply plunged i in reverie; over against her another 
was searching in a pool between over-lapping rocks 
just above the water-line, her sweet profile revealed or 
hidden in her eagerness. 
the water had run over the only path by which she 
could return, and just then a wave higher than its fel- 
lows swept under the easel, which fell clattering on the 
rocks ; swept, too, through a concealed channel into the 
rock-pool bubbling up amongst the mosses. Both girls 
started; the one drew back with a pretty gesture of 
affright, the other rose, uttering a terrified exclamation, 
and stretched out her hands uncertainly. 

‘Where are you, Grace ?” cried she. 

For answer a manly hand grasped hers, and a strange 
voice replied to her instinctive opposition, ‘‘Do not be 
afraid of me. Your sister cannot come to you just now. 
Allow me to help you in her place.”’ 

**Grace, Grace !”* called she. 

“Well, pet ?”’ 

‘‘What does this gentleman mean? Who is he? 
Where are you ?” 

“He is a stranger to me. Butheisright. The tide 
has cut me off. Be careful of her, sir, for she is blind.”’ 

‘“*T know it, Miss White. There’’—leading his charge 
under the pines—‘‘ now the water cannot possibly reach 
you.” He leaped across the fissure in which the tide 
was already knee-deep. ‘‘ Permit me !’’ 

She looked hesitatingly at the rocks, ruefully at her 
easel, the sport of every wave, and shook her head. ‘‘I 
am afraid, sir, I cannot attempt the leap you have just 
made and my poor easel 

“That is quickly remedied.’? He leaned over, and 
taking advantage of the countercurrent, drew it to the 
shore. He held out his hand to her again. ‘‘Nowcan 
you come ?”” 

Fiercely curled an on-coming breaker and dashed 
against the rocks. The water deepened in the pool 
behind her, and a little stream trickled from it over the 
platform on which they stood. ‘‘I—I fear I cannot. 
Do not think me cowardly, sir, but——”’ 

‘*So be it. Excuse my impertinence, if impertinence 
it be.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and clearing the water- 
way stood with her by her sister’s side. Her face was 
covered with blushes—a man had held her as no man 
ever had done before. 

‘“‘T thank you, sir,” she stammered presently, 
‘though more for my sister’s sake than for my own.” 
For she had noticed the water already rushing over the 
spot where her sister had been. ‘‘I could have escaped 
with a slight wetting.” 

‘* Doubtless,’’ he returned courteously ; ‘‘ yet it is bet- 
ter not to wet one’s feet when it can be avoided.”’ 

He showed no disposition. to continue his way, but 
stood watching her as she gathered up her box of 
colors, then glanced across at the little pool, now part 
and parcel of the fast-rising tide, as she looked back. 

‘** May I ask what you were looking for over there ?”’ 

A faint color again rose to her cheeks. ‘‘ Sea anem- 
ones and star-fish for my aquarium.”’ 

‘* There are plenty of them hereabouts. 


’ Though one 
oughtn’t to look for them when the tide is rising unless 
one knows the ground.”’ 


She had by this time collected her sketching materials 


and had come over again to where he stood. ‘‘ You 
addressed me as Miss White just now. How did you 
know my name, sir? I don’t-recollect having ever met 
you before. ’? 


Fillebrown saw that already - 


He laughed quietly. ‘‘ Perhaps you are not as en- 
tirely unknown as you imagine. You were pointed 
out to me as an artist. Being something of one myself, 
I was interested. Permit me to say that you paint ex- 
ceedingly well.” 

She made a gesture of dissent. ‘‘I only wish I could 
feel that what you tell me is true.” 

‘** Be assured that I never praise without cause,’’ he 
returned quickly. 

She busied herself in. some way near her sister and 
said nothing. 

After a short pause, ‘‘I trust that if we should be- 
come better acquainted, I may be permitted to some 
time see your work. Pardon me for having forced my 
‘company upon you so long;”’ he lifted his hat and 
passed away under the trees. The elder sister turned 
and looked after him, half-expecting that he would 
glance backward at them, but he did not, and was soon 
out of sight. She remembered him now ; he had been 
among the tennis-players; he, too, was one of the 
lordlings of the earth ! 

‘¢ What do you think of him, pet ?”’ for she was ac- 
customed to trust to her sister’s intuitive preceptions 
of true gold and false. 

‘** He is a true man,”’ answered the other, ‘‘ without 
fear and without reproach.” 

A hush fell upon them, broken only by the monoto- 
nous roar of the breakers. Grace seated herself and be- 
gan to sketch a gnarled stump before her, about which 
were growing gay-colored flowers. Her sister clasped 
her hands behind her head and lay back on the rocks 
and mosses. 

‘‘ Without fear and with out reproach,” she repeated. 
“Sister, you should love a man like that.” 

A brush fell from Grace’s lap on the rocks. 
stooped and picked it up before replying, ‘‘ Yes ?”’ 

“Yes. Ah, if I had only the gift of sight, I might 
love such an one myself. Perhaps my infirmity quickens 
my other senses, but I know by his voice that he is a 
man one might trust utterly.” 

“It may be so. I had not thought of it,” replied her 
sister, busy over her sketch. 

“is Some day you will think of it, and then you will go 
away from me and——’’ 

‘* Hush |’? The other rose quickly and pressed an im- 
pulsive kiss on her sister’s brow. ‘‘ What have I done 
that I should deserve this ?” 

It was no more than just that Miss White should no- 
tice him when they next met ; and having done so, she 
could not blame him for joining her. He introduced 
himself frankly, and in his off-hand, easy way, at once 
won her favor. <A foothold thus gained, he rapidly de- 
veloped in her a stronger interest, so that she learned 
to consult him in many matters relating to her work, 
and to place reliance upon what‘ he said. Though not 
forward or obtrusive in his attentions, he was neverthe- 
less so much occupied with her that his former compan- 
ions saw less and less of him. He was by no means a 
great ‘‘ catch,’’ yet one or two of the summer loiterers did 
not consider it unworthy to engage in a slight flirtation 
with him—such an one as consists in moonlight strolls 
along the bar, or evenings passed in threading the little 
fleet of yachts clustered around the pier—which, if con- 
ducted by one more in earnest than he, might have 
become serious. But, however he might be fnclined to 
flirt with those who invited it, his intercourse with the 
fair young artist and her sister was free from any sus- 
picion of it. Sometimes a bunch of wild-flowers—it was 
astonishing what numbers of them he found—or of cul- 
tivated plants found its way to cheer her on whom ali 
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beauties of color were lost; or his timely suggestions 
supplied the one thing lacking to insure the ready 
sale of the pictures upon which depended so much; 
one or two sketches, the joint work of both, added 
to the little pile which was steadily accumulating ; 
sometimes he read to them while one worked and the 
other listened in contentment too complete for words ; 
occasionally as they floated near one or another of the 
rocky islets he would sing ballads to the accompaniment 
of his banjo. 

As the summer deepened, deepened with it their in- 
timacy. He heeded not society calls to other summer 
resorts ; he seemed unmindful of the enchantment of 
sweet voices which had been wont to cast over him 
their spells. His thoughts, his mind, his soul, were 
absorbed in this great enchantment, which overtopped 
them all. Small wonder was it that the elder sister, 
coming suddenly in, saw the younger’s face buried with 
passionate fervor in a handful of flowers. Small won- 
der was it that in the moment of her happiness, as they 
two stood together in the glow of the setting sun, she 
forgot for an instant what she had seen, and, answering, 
met his lips as they seught hers. And then she 
dreaded to speak of what had come to her, and for the 
first time the bond of absolute confidence between the 
two young girls was broken. Yet, none the less was he 
with them both; none the less did he shower kindly 
attentions upon the poor helpless girl, and, if he some- 
times took advantage of her infirmity to touch her sis- 
ter’s lips, or press her sister’s hand, who shall blame 
him for it ? 

He rowed them at evening out into the bay. Calm 
and still were the waters, the moon looked over the 
mountain-tops, and made a path of silver over the sea ; 
but beneath it all was the great treachery of the tide, 
which set with a strong current away from the shore. 
An oar snapped somehow—he had taken but two—and 
the rower, seizing the other, attempted to scull again 
into the harbor. But the force of the waters was too 
mighty ; he was borne backward, and, as the lights 
paled and faded, or were concealed by intervening rocks 
and trees, he became for the first time uneasy. Then 
he called, and his voice rang loudly over the water, but 
it met with no answering cry. 

He ceased sculling and looked blankly about him, A 
heavy cloud arose and obscured the moon. Afar off a 
pale flash of lightning gleamed, and the dull, distant 
boom of the thunder proclaimed the coming of the 
storm-god. Grace rose and clung to her lover’s arm, 


for she was of a timid nature after all; but when she. 


asked her sister if she were not afraid, a high smile 
lighted up the blind girl’s face, and she made answer 
simply: ‘‘I fear nothing, since Walter is here to pro- 
tect us.’? A flush of shame rose to the other’s face. 
This love which trusted so utterly was indeed greater 
than hers, for she had sought a visible support. So 
they drifted till the mountain-tops and the distant land- 
line were enveloped in a black shroud, and around 
them was only the softly swelling sea. 

The blind girl shivered and drew her shawl more 
closely about her. ‘‘I am cold,’’ she murmured; and 
her sister rose from her lover’s side and went over to 
her, and gathered her into herembrace. ‘‘ Thank you, 


dear,’ she said, and nestled into her sister’s arms, 
‘“‘The tide must be nearly at its ebb,’ said Walter, 
bravely ; ‘‘ we will be carried back before morning.”’ 
Out of space behind them came a black shape, 
silently, like a ghost, gliding over the sea. Two colored 
lights, its eyes, glared at them; a third clung higher, 
Propelled by 


and gently swayed from side to side. 








some mysterious influence, the great misshapen thing 
crept ever nearer, as though to run them down and de- 
stroy them. From it presently came a sound of music, 
and a change in its course revealed a line of lighted 
cabin-windows, which again swung out of sight. 

Pattering drops, the edge of the passing storm, swept 
over the boat. Walter rose. ‘‘ Steamer a-ho-oy !”’ he 
cried. There was no response. Thank heaven that he 
had at least powerful lungs! Again his clear voice 
rose, and now an answering trumpet-blast, ‘‘ Where 
away ?’’ smote on their ears with startling nearness. 

“In a row-boat—dead ahead—oar broken—drifting 
out to sea !”’ 

A thrill seemed to pass through the nearing shape, a 
lantern hurriedly crossed it, a confused group of shadows 
rushed hither and thither; then the onward motjon 
slowed, and on the deck a blue light suddenly blazed, 
illuminating the sea with a strange, steely glare, spec- 
trally gleaming on the white cliff far away. It flooded 
the faces of those in the boat; so near were they that 
fifty yards’ advance would infallibly have crushed them. 
By it they could see that some of the shadows wore long 
robes; and now their voices were heard, sweet and 
clear, among the deeper tones around them. Arms 
were extended, fingers pointed. 

** Lower a boat,” called Fillebrown ; ‘‘I cannot scull 
against the tide.”’ 

They were indeed sweeping past the steam-yacht; 
every foot was taking them further away. The blue 
light went out, a second was lighted up, the davits 
creaked as a cutter struck the water and flew toward 
them. 

‘* Ladies ?”? exclaimed the coxswain, in a surprised 
tone. He had evidently not expected such. It was the 
work of a moment to fasten the boats together, then 
sturdy arms pulled them back to the steamer. 

‘*Let Nellie go first.”” But she shrank back as her 
fingers touched the cold iron. ‘‘ Where am I?” she 
cried. 

“Tt is only the ladder, pet, leading to the deck.”’ 
Yet she hesitated ; she turned uncertainly. Fillebrown 
interpreted her wish, though he was far from suspect- 
ing its cause. As his hand touched hers she trembled 
a little, then became passive, and courageously began 
that ascent of which she knew nothing. But his arm 
supported her ; at that moment, wet and chilled though 
she was, she was happy. As they gained the deck 
some one:came to meet them. 

‘Ask the lady to step this way into the cab—why! 
Fillebrown ! how are you? What brings you here ?” 

**T will tell you in good time.’? He clasped his 
friend’s hand, then in a low voice, ‘‘ Take charge of her 
for a moment, please, she is blind.”’ 

‘**Poor girl!’ A look of pity passed over the other’s 
face as he hastened to comply. 

In another moment Grace stood beside him. They 
rejoined the others. ‘‘Mr. Adams—Miss White—Miss 
Nellie White.”’ 

The owner of the Siren bowed courteously to the 
ladies, perhaps more so to the second, though she could 
not know it, than to the first ; then led the way to the 
cabin. 

A young fellow rushed from some shadowy corner up 
to Fillebrown and shook his hand with enthusiasm. 
‘*How are you, Walter, old boy?’ he cried. ‘‘De- 
lighted to see you,’’ then lower, ‘‘She’s a ‘stunner.’ 
Introduce me, will you? Who is she ?” 

‘*My betrothed wife,’? answered the other, calmly ; 
and then the Siren resumed her course and sped 
through the thunder-storm into a safe harbor at last. 
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Every day the task which Grace had set for herself 
became more difficult. Why had she not spoken at first ? 
Why had she prevented Fillebrown from speaking, 
and influenced him by specious pleas to conceal from 
her sister their relation to each other? For the poor 
blind girl’s love for him had become almost a passion, 
and she, accustomed to confide in her sister, confided 
this to her also—her hopes, her doubts, her fears. 
‘‘Does he love me??? she would say. ‘‘Sometimes I 
almost think so, he is so kind, so tender, so gentle. 
How could he be this if he did not love? And yet, no 
—he cannot. I am blind and helpless; he knows I 
would be a burden to him even as I am to you. Do 
you think he loves me, sister?’ And that sister, un- 
nerved by the great sorrow which tortured her, would 
murmur some reply which quieted the questioning for 
a little, and soothed the questioner’s troubled heart. 

This sorrow she must bear alone, for it could never 
be told to him ; and he, manlike, strayed not into the 
faintest suspicion of it. What a terrible double part 
she was forced to play, and how would it end? Some 
disclosure, some breaking of the charm which now held 
her sister in its power, and then—oh, what an awaken- 
ing would be hers! For her only chance of happiness 
in this world lay in this, and this could not be. 

The long summer days glided into their fruition and 
decay ; on every side were evidence of migration ; the 
gaudy-plumed birds of passage were about to resume 
their way and leave this northern clime for a more con- 
genial abiding-place. Yet these three lingered; the 
golden-rod blossomed for them and the trees put on 
their gayest livery ; the rocks reflected in sinuous lines 
the glory about them; the sea took on a colder hue, 
and the sea-anemones with their hosts of cousins and 
cousins-german drew themselves farther from the un- 
friendly air. 

On an elevation overlooking the bay and town sat the 
lovers, through the branches the sun sent down his 
kindliest rays—poor, cold things they were at best— 
upon them. Fora while a desultory conversation had 
been kept up; but now the third, reclining among her 
shawls, lulled by the faint roaring of the breakers, had 
fallen asleep. 

Presently, seeing this, the two took up again the old 
subject ; that never-tiring subject which held in its 
power the hopes, almost the life, of that other so near. 

‘“*No, Walter. It cannot be. Your income is not 
large enough to support three, and Nellie must always 
be my care.”’ 

“Yet you earn barely enough to make both ends 
meet.”’ 

‘* We can struggle along,’’ she smiled faintly. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter it is that you should wait; you are young yet and 
have a future. Achieve it! Some day, perhaps in five 
years, perhaps in one, your talent will be properly 
recognized, and then I will come to you gladly.” 

‘* And I must wait till then ?” 

‘* Yes, dear; we will not become a drag to pull you 
down. Perhaps—though it is almost a sin to say it— 
perhaps if I were alone, I would yield to you and come 
now ; we could fight our battle together and together 
make for ourselves a foothold.” 

‘Your words are sound sense;” he spoke bitterly 
now—‘‘there speaks the woman of business. ‘‘ He 
caught her appealing look and checked himself. ‘I 
know you are right, darling, but what you say is none 
the less distressing for that. No’ It has indeed nar- 
rowed itself down to this. My inco.ne will not suffice 
for three ; but it might fortwo: This is a lesson I must 
learn ; and, having learned, profit by it.” 


He rose and paced nervously over the fallen leaves ; 
she rose too and clasped her hands about his arm. 
‘** But I love you just the same, Walter.’’ 

‘*T know it, my dear, noble girl; and it will not be 
my fault if our marriage is long delayed.” 

They passed away together into the full gladness of 
the sunlight. A slight figure sank still deeper into the 
coverings about her; she emitted a smothered cry— 
they, bound up in each other, heard it not—then voice 
and form alike were still. 

Presently the two returned. ‘She is still sleeping,”’ 
said he, glancing at her, but his companion saw there 
a nameless something which filled her with dread. 
With a bound she was at her side. ‘‘ Nellie!’’ she 
cried, but the lips moved not in answer, nor was the 
pressure of her hand returned. ‘ Walter, come here ! 
What is the matter ?”’ 

The face was white and cold. An agony seemed to 
have left there its fearful impress. The little hands 
clutched a few broken twigs and leaves ; but the pulse 
beat still, though uncertainly and faintly. The two fell 
beside her, and rubbed her cold palms and colder brow ; 
water which they had brought with them was dashed 
in her face, and at last she revived. Slowly the color 
chased away the pallor of her cheeks. 

‘““What has happened ?”’? though the elder sister 
trembled as she asked the question, knowing full well 
the reply. 

“‘Can you ask me, Grace ?”? What piteousness in 
her tone! What a world of reproach in her sightless 
eyes! ‘‘My God !? murmured the unhappy girl, ‘“‘ my 
cross is greater than I can bear.” 

And in the privacy of their chamber that night: 
‘*You were cruel, sister. He would not knowingly 
have deceived me so.” 

Thereafter on this subject she held her peace. Only 
the pallor of her face—its hard, pinched look—the list- 
lessness of her movements, told of the great forbear- 
ance which she exercised ; of the struggle which was 
going on within. Still she accompanied them on their 
artist strolls, but she took little or no part in their con- 
versation, seeming always to hug some phantom of her 
imagination, or to meditate upon some overmastering 
resolve. And once, as they sat by the shore, they 
missed her. Calling, they received no answer ; search- 
ing, they found her not ; till at last—— 

For the poor girl had dragged herself to where the 
moaning sea attracted her—through the scanty woods, 
over the shelving rocks—till the froth of the breakers 
rolled up to her feet, and their voices bellowed, inviting, 
in her ears. 

‘** Yes, yes, I come to you,’’ she whispered ; “‘it is 
the only way. I am always a drag, always a hindrance. 
Without me they could be happy. Oh, my loved 
one—my sister—accept my sacrifice, and rejoice.’’ 

Gently she slid into the waters. ‘‘It is very cold,’’ 
she murmured, “‘but I will not be cold long; it will 
soon be over, soon——”? The waves engulfed her; a 
bubbling cry, a faint struggle, and then—— 

So they found her, lying peacefully but an arm’s 
depth beneath the sea, whose spray sparkled in the 
sunlight, and made about her an aureole like that of 
the Christian martyr. 


Years may come and go, but will those two ever 
reach that happiness which seemed so near? Ah, no! 
The act which should have united them has parted 
them forever ; unless in the hereafter they may meet 
again, and be joined for eternity by her forgiving and 
forgiven spirit. 












National Education in Congress. 

THE Senate of the United States has passed, with 
various amendments, what has been known as the Blair 
bill, giving national aid to education. The chief fea- 
tures of the bill have already been noted in THE 
CoNTINENT. Itappropriates seventy-seven millions of 
dollars to be expended in various amounts during eight 
years, being distributed among the various states, upon 


the basis of illiteracy. The bill is a fitting supplement 


to the vague and ill-considered legislation commonly 
known as the reconstruction acts. While its basic 
elements are good, the means by which it seeks to 
attain the end in view are miserably insufficient and in 
the highest degree absurd. It is another instance of 
the superior tact and subtlety of Southern politicians. 
In its origin and purpose, the measure is essentially of 
Northern birth and character, but the Southern mem- 
bers of Congress have succeeded in shaping its machin- 
ery so as to suit the views peculiar to that section. 
It would seem that a people who boast of financial 
shrewdness as loudly as we of the North are accus- 
tomed to do would be hard to overreach in such a 
matter. The fact is, however, that the statesmen of 
the South have always excelled the representatives of 
the North in practical sagacity, and never more 
notably than in this instance. The measure is intended 
to cure certain radical evils of the South, and the 
administration of the fund is left entirely to men who 
regard those evils very much in the light of special 
excellences. Its object is to cure the illiteracy of the 
South, in order that the nation may be saved from 
danger through its action as an element of national 
power. As such, the people of the North are unques- 
tionably in favor of it. They recognize the fact that so 
vast a proportion of illiteracy in any part. of the Union 
must be dangerous to the whole. They recognize, too, 
an especial obligation resting upon them toward the 
freedmen of the South, whom they have clothed with 
the responsibilities of citizenship. They feel, too, that 
there is cause of just complaint against them upon the 
part of the Southern whites, because this vast mass of 
colored ignorance has been made a component part of 
the power of those states, in part, at least, without the 
consent of the former ruling classes. Because of these 
things, there is the almost universal public sentiment 
among the best and most patriotic people of the North 
that the national wealth should be freely used to cure 
the national disease. If this bill were at all likely to 
accomplish that result, it would be greeted with 
universal acclamation throughout the entire North. 
The colored people of the South would regard it as the 
dawn of a new era, and would feel assured that the 
future which awaits their children would be infinitely 
brighter than the present in which they live. “ 

It isa very sad duty to be compelled to speak dispar- 
agingly of a measure sanctified with such noble pur- 
poses and suggestive of such grand possibilities. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that good intentions 
are not enough. Every thoughtful citizen has yet in 
his memory that sad fiasco that we call reconstruction 
—that memorable series of acts intended to be the most 
beneficent that had ever adorned the statute book, and 
which, simply because of their insufficiency, can now 
hardly be referred to by their promoters without a blush 
of shame. The measure under consideration, which 
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struction, is exactly on a par with those acts which 
have preceded it. We have not time to discuss it as 
fully as we shall do when the printed act, showing the 
various amendments, lies before us. Of its general 
features we will now only remark that some of them 
are most admirable. It contains especially that great 
fundamental feature upon which all effort to employ 
national power in the extermination of illiteracy must 
proceed, to wit: The distribution of the fund upon the 
basis of illiteracy. It professes, weakly and vainly, to 
secure a proper distribution of the fund between the 
races. It declares that it shall be used only for primary 
education and in the payment of teachers, and also 
professes to provide that the states shall pay a like sum 
for the support of the schools to which it is to be ap- 
plied. 

Its great defect, and one which is vital and incurable, 
is that i provides no means by which a failure to secure 
these results may be prevented or remedied. With the 
example of the Agricultural College scrip before their 
eyes, and the knowledge that the lands thus donated 
have not accomplished one-half the good that might 
have been secured by the offering of such a fund, year 
by year, as a bonus to the institutions of the character 
desired, the wiseacres of the Senate have, in effect, re- 
peated the experiment. Instead of applying the fund 
upon the wise, economic, sensible principle which has 
governed the administration of the Peabody fund, giv- 
ing it to the schools in actual operation, and without 
any chance of loss or diminution in passing through 
other hands, they have simply shoveled out of the 
Treasury of the United States, and into the treasuries 
of the states, a lump sum, to be used in a manner which 
the act attempts to prescribe. There is not a single 
lawyer at any cross-roads in the country who does not 
know that the Government of the United States has no 
more power to control the direction of that fund, after 
it passes out of the hands of the Treasurer, than has 
the King of Dahomey. That it will be unfairly ap- 
plied in some of the states no man who believes in 
the infirmities of human nature can doubt. In almost 
every state of the South the proposition has been 
made, and is advocated by a very large portion of the 
party in power, to apply to the schools of the colored 
people the results of taxation of colored citizens, and 
to the schools of the whites the results of the taxation 
of whites. The fact that this sentiment exists shows 
of itself a bias which needs no farther proof; but, if 
farther proof were required, it is unfortunately too near 
at hand. The race-prejudice which exists through that 
entire section is a thing so pronounced and vital that 
no man of common sense can profess to ignore it. It 
is inborn—a natural result of the circumstances that 
have surrounded the people of that section for centu- 
ries. That it exists is not of necessity any imputation 
against the white people of that region, any more than 
its absence is to the especial credit of the people of the 
North ; but it establishes a fact that a fund designed in 
large part for the cure of illiteracy among the colored 
people is put in the hands of men predisposed by in- 
herent character against them. No doubt somewhat 
of good would result from this bill if it should become a 
law. It would be a very difficult task to put seventy- 
seven millions of dollars where somebody would not 
derive some benefit from it, but by paying it over thus 
in gross to the states the country loses all control over 
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its application, and leaves the class most needful of its 
advantages entirely at the mercy of their avowed 
enemies. 

Again, the act provides that the various states 
receiving the fund, shall appropriate a certain sum for 
the support of schools. But suppose they do not, what 
then? A Secretary of the Treasury might refuse to pay 
the succeeding installments ; but suppose he did not, 
what then? <A future Congress might repeal the bill or 
refuse to provide the necessary funds; but suppose 
they did not? An act of this character should not 
depend upon such contingencies. A little common 
sense ; a little ordinary commercial sagacity applied to 
this measure, would have assured the application of 
every dollar of the fund to the purpose which the bill 
professes. If, instead of distributing the money to the 
states, it were distributed to the schools in the various 
districts in the several states, in proportion to the illit- 
eracy in those districts, and on condition that public 
schools should be maintained therein for a certain num- 
ber of months, free to all, separating the fund applica- 
ble for schools for the colored race from that to be 
applied to schools of the white race, and paying over 
the sum directly to the teachers of those schools after 
their work has been done, and the remainder of their 
salaries paid either by the state, the municipality or by 
individuals—then we might rest assured that not only 
possible, but certain and immeasurable good would. be 
the result. As it is, the money seems likely to consti- 
_ tute in fact only a corruption fund, the control of 
which may be squabbled for at every state election. In- 
stead of stimulating those states to farther exertion in 
behalf of education it seems likely to prove a bid for 
slothfulness and lethargy upon their part. In fact the 
bill is just as bad, as faulty, as defective and as absurd 
as anything professing a good purpose possibly can be. 
If unfortunately it should become a law it is almost 
certain to add another to the long chapter of ridiculous 
and ineffective enactments which Northern states- 
manship has forced upon the South with an idea of 
accomplishing its reconstruction, or regeneration 
rather, without any study of cause or effect, or recogni- 
tion of the basis facts of human nature. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to inquire why we believe 
that Robert T. Lincoln will be the Republican candi- 
date for President when there is such a unanimous 
desire to name him for the Vice-Presidency. We base 
our belief upon the same conviction that leads the 
especial champions of the different aspirants to desire 
that his name may be made second upon the ticket with 
their particular favorite at the head. They recognize 
the fact that there’is more strength in his name than 
that of any other man in the party. Every party- 
worker wishes to use it for the benefit of some especial 
aspirant. We have simply intimated that the party is 
more likely to use it to secure its own success. We 
have named Lincoln and Hawley as the probable can- 
didates, because we are thoroughly satisfied that, they 
will command more votes, awaken less opposition, and 
render the success of the Republican party more certain 
than any others that can be named. If this be true, we 
have no sort of doubt that the intelligence of the party 
will control the convention. After all that may be 
said, it is not the party-worker nor the clamor of 
enthusiastic supporters that controls the selection of 
candidates. It is the ‘still, small voice’? which tells 
of the probability of success or defeat—the conviction 
on the part of the average voter that one name means 


success and another means failure. Conventions and 
caucuses, plans and tricks, combinations and deals, are 
weak beside the strength of conviction on the part of 
the masses that this man or that represents a force, a 
feeling, a sentiment—call it what you will—an idea that 
means success. Now and then a Clay, a Webster, a 
Cass, or a Douglass has a following so fiercely devoted 
to his interest, so obedient to his desires, that they are 
willing to risk all hopes of success for the purpose of 
giving their favorite an opportunity to try his powers 
in the Presidential race. Such instances, however, 
never arise when the rank and file of the party are 
satisfied that at the very best the struggle for success 
is by no means an assured-one. This is the condition 
of the Republican party to-day. It has a chance to win 
—a good, fair, fighting chance—nothing more. The loss 
of any—even the least advantage that may be gained in 
making up its ticket, may bring defeat. Every Repub- 
lican knows this to be true. In order to win it must 
have upon its banners those names that will not only 
command universal confidence and the utmost enthu- 
siasm, but also those which will not awaken the hostility 
or permit the lethargy of any section or element of the 
party. Tried by this test, we know of no names at all 
comparable with those we have suggested. And be- 
cause this conviction is well-nigh universal with Re- 
publican voters, we feel assured that the candidates of 
the Republican party will be the two worthy and noble 
men whose portraits have been given to our readers— 
RosBeERT T. LINCOLN, OF ILLINOIS, and JOSEPH R. 
HAWLEY, OF CONNECTICUT. 


The Anastasis. 


WE have received many comments and protests, 
some of them of a rather vigorous character, on the 
subject of ‘‘ The Anastasis of Charis,’ depicted by the 
author of ‘‘ Dorcas,’”’ in No. 112 of THE CONTINENT. 
We do not know whether the purpose of the writer is 
fully apprehended by every reader; we assure all of 
them that no one who has any knowledge of his pro- 
found faith in the absolute verity of the Gospel narra- 
tives would eversuspect the author ofany “‘ irreverence. ”’ 

As may be gathered from ‘‘ Arius, the Libyan,”’ from 
‘*Dorcas,”? and from another ‘‘Novel’’ yet in manu- 
script, the author’s position in reference to the Ante- 
Nicene church is one which seems to merit the earnest 
and prayerful consideration of every sincere Christian, 
and of every man who desires the welfare of his fellow- 
men. However startling that position may be to those 
who have been taught to rely upon a respectable creed 
as the bulwark of religious truth, it is certainly a very 
plain, intelligible and.forcible position. It is as follows : 
He believes and teaches that our Lord and His disci- 
ples wrought many miracles, a few of which are re- 
corded, the Anastasis of the dead being repeated, 
perhaps, as often as others (Luke, vii., 11, 17; Mat., 
ix., 18, 19-23, 26; John, xi.; Acts, ix., 36-43; xx., 
9-12). And, that thaumaturgical power was committed 
to, and immanent in, the common church, so long as 
Christians might continue to believe and to do what 
Jesus commanded (Mat., xxi., 21, 22; xvii., 20: Mark, 
ix., 235 xi., 22-24: Luke, x.,17, 20: John, xiv., 12-15: 
1 Cor., xiii., 2; and many other texts). And, that no 
authority, human or divine, can be shown which 
authorizes or requires the cessation of the exercise of 
thaumaturgy ; wherefore the author teaches that, if 
this power ever was in the Church of Christ, it is there 
yet (although held in abeyance for centuries), ready to 
be used when sought for in the proper way. 
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While, therefore, there is no pretence that the miracle 
set forth in the novel ever occurred, it is manifestly 
offered by the author as a fair and truthful presentation 
of a class of thaumaturgical works which occurred in 
the common church prior to the age of Constantine, 
concerning the verity of which he, at least, admits no 
doubt. 

The historical record of the church, from the sup- 
posed date of Paul’s death to the accession of Constan- 
tine, is almost a blank. Referring to this period and to 
the transformation in the church at the end of it, the 
learned and eloquent Dean Stanley has written as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ No other change equally momentous has ever 
affected its fortunes, yet none has ever been so silent 
and secret. The stream’’ (of ecclesiastical history) ‘‘in 
that most critical moment of its passage from the ever- 
lasting hills to the plain below is lost to our view at the 
sion point where we are most anxious to watch it. 
A fragment here, an allegory there; 
romances and. unknown authorship ; ; a handful of let- 
ters, of which the genuineness of every portion is con- 
tested inch by inch; the summary examination of a 
Roman magistrate; the pleadings of two or three 
Christian apologists ; customs and opinions in the very 
act of change ; last, but not least, the faded paintings, 
the broken sculptures, the rude epitaphs in the darkness 
of the catacombs—these are the scanty, though attrac- 
tive, materials out of which the likeness of the early 
church must be reproduced. 

This chasm once cleared, we find ourselves approaching 
the point where the story of the church once more 
becomes history, becomes once more the history, not of 
an isolated community, or of isolated individuals, but 
of an organized society incorpurated with the political sys- 
tem of the world. 

‘*This chasm’? which divides the apostolic church 
from an organized society incorporated with the polit- 
ical system of Constantine, the author of ‘‘ Dorcas ”’ 
and ‘‘ Arius the Libyan ”’ seeks to fill up on the plain, 
reasonable, almost demonstrable hypothesis that the 
common church continued to be (just as certainly was 
up to the end of the New Testament) a congeries of ab- 
solutely democratic communities based upon faith in 
Christ and community of property and rights, sustained 
by customary thaumaturgy, until the persecuted church 
was led by him to exchange the communal policy of 
Jesus and the Apostles for the imperial protection, 
whereby the primitive church was subverted. 

Whether accurate or inaccurate, the author’s position, 
although presented in the guise of fiction, is so strong 
and luminous as to challenge and merit the attention of 
even the most erudite theologians. 

His ideas of thaumaturgy may be gathered from the 
‘* novels,”” and however startling these may appear at 
first blush, they are difficult of refutation by any one 
who admits the truth of Christianity. A critic who 
would hastily pronounce them “ crude,”’ only advertises 
his own ignorance of the subject. 

If we rightly apprehend the motive of these narratives, 
they unreservedly concede to science that if miracles 
could not occur without involvin~ ‘‘ violation,’’ or ‘‘ sus- 
pension,” or even ‘‘non-compliince’’ with those ob- 
served tendencies in nature to which we apply the term 
natural law, then no miracle ever occurred, simply be- 
cause they are nothing but the will of God, impressed 
alike upon mind and matter. 

We understand the author to maintain against the 
orthodox that if miracles are the result of sporadic 
exertions of Divine power, they must necessarily re- 
main of dubious verity, and must be in their very 
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nature insufficient to accomplish the sole purpose for 
which they were designed (that is, to furnish evidence 
of the Divinity of Jesus, and of the right of the church 
to preach and to teach in His name) ; seeing that it is 
unreasonable to demand faith of men on the authority 
of miracles alleged to have occurred nearly 2,000 years 
ago, in a land more than 2,000 miles distant—a thing 
Christ and the Apostles never did ; for they offered not 
the Old Testament miracles as evidence, but their 
own. 

He therefore holds that miracles are under law as 
much as is the flowing of the tides or the falling of 
the dew ; and that they are the usual, natural, unfailing 
product of the law of Faith, when applied under 
proper conditions ; and that they must occur when- 
ever and wherever the law is invoked and the con- 
ditions observed; and that the value of miracles, as 
evidence of the divine truth of Christian faith, depends 
largely upon the consideration that the thaumaturgical 
works are the usual and unfailing result of that 
faith exercised under prescribed conditions, and are not 
sporadic or lawless, that is, without law. 

These peculiar novels (‘‘ Dorcas ”’ and ‘‘Arius ’’) have 
not much fault to find with the faith of Christendom. 
Seeing that for more than fifteen centuries the church 
(Catholic and Prostestant) has monopolized a larger 
share of the brains, zeal, piety, learning and energy of 
the best men of the best race of men on earth, and that 
so far as the conversion of the world is concerned, the 
church has most manifestly failed to accomplish her 
divine mission, while she has never failed to teach 
spiritual truth sufficient to justify and save every sin- 
ner who may believe and obey her teaching. LHe is 
unable to account for the glorious triumph of the 
primitive church, even in the face of bitter persecu- 
tions in which all the resocurces of pagan governments 
were deployed against her without assuming the con- 
tinuous, although secret, exercise of thaumaturgy un- 
til the time of Constantine, and also unable to believe 
in the conversion of mankind without the restoration 
of that power divine. And inasmuch as the church 
has always proclaimed all essential spiritual truth, the 
author of these ‘‘ novels’? was driven to seek for the 
cause of the loss of thaumaturgy and the consequent 
failure of Christianity in something which is not spiritual 
truth, although essential to the triumph of the King- 
dom of our Lord. And the “novels” are published 
chiefly to invite popular attention—and especially the 
attention of pious, learned Christian teachers—to the 
fact (which he believes to be susceptible of demonstra- 
tion) that the loss of thaumaturgy and the consequent 
failure of Christianity resulted solely from the subver- 
sion of the communal policy upon which Jesus Christ 
founded His kingdom. 

His chief accusation against the church is that she 
has failed to convert the world as she ought to have 
done long ago; and his quarrel with the priests and 
preachers from Pope Leo down is only that they are not 
thaumaturgists as they ought to be and might at once 
become, if only the communal polity of the Apostolical 
church were restored. 

We do not undertake to say how far the author’s 
views my be chimerical nor how far valid; but we do 
know that hundreds who have read ‘“‘ Arius” and are 
reading ‘‘ Dorcas’? have declared that if the picture 
these books present to us of the primitive church is ac- 
curately drawn, then that church must have been the 
most pure and beautiful organization that ever existed 
upon earth, and that the re-establishment of it (if pos- 
sible) would regenerate mankind. 


THE BOOKSHELF. 





IF the modern woman, or at least the modern Amer- 
ican woman, fails to discover what it is best to do for 
either herself or her daughters, it will not be the fault 
of several among her sisters who are speculating on 
causes and effects, and giving a good deal of excellent 
advice as the result of their conclusions. It is the 
daughters however who will reap the chief benefit. The 
mothers have already had or failed to have their training, 
the latter being the most usual condition; for hygiene 
and its laws had little to do with the last generation, in 
which men and women came up as they could, the 
survival of the fittest being the law then, as is the story 
of the world’s growth from the beginning. That the fit- 
test might be made more fit seldom occurred to the mind 
ofany but the thinker so far ahead of his time as to find 
himself and his opinions set down as, on the whole, lu- 
natic. Effects have had to appear in startling measure 
before popular attention could be turned to causes, and 
thus, as usual, invalidism and the thousand ills of 
imperfect health have proved themselves simply dis- 
guised blessings, and pointed the way to a better and 
truer state of things. Every woman who has fought 
her way, first to knowledge, and then to that wisdom 
that is a later and higher product of knowledge, has 
turned toward the Egypt out of which she has come, 
and sought to rouse in weaker spirits, still in bondage 
to false laws and habits, a sense of the freedom waiting 
in better knowledge. Broader than any question of 
suffrage or legal rights or wrongs has been the one of 
personal growth, and among the chief workers to this 
end has been Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who in the pre- 
sent volume! gives the result of years of thought and 
labor. The book is really a condensation of many plat- 
form lectures, and the seven chapters cover every need 
likely to enter a woman’s life. The changed conditions 
of her existence are noted and described in the begin- 
ning, and the chapters which follow on “ Physical 
Education,” ‘‘ Higher Education,” and ‘‘ Need of Prac- 
tical Training ’’ are of especial value, while the final one, 
on “‘ Superfluous Women,*’ analyzes and dismisses every 
argument popularly brought against her present stand- 
point. The conservative may now and then come npon 
too pronounced a statement for his taste, but it is 
impossible to question the justice of most of her conclu- 
sions, or to fail of admitting that here is a book full of 
noble purpose, and alive with the truest and ten- 
derest thought a lover and helper of all women has 
brought out from the heart of her long experience. 
One point made in this chapter has been questioned, 
and, we are inclined to think, rightly ; and this is that 
the deficiency of males in both France and Germany i is 
due not so much to war and drunkenness as to emigra- 
tion. ‘‘In England,” the critic writes, ‘‘ where there 


is no conscriptive system, but where the numerical in- - 


feriority of men is very noticeable, the phenomenon is 
clearly referable to the ceaseless outflow of the male 
population to Australia and South Africa, to British 
America and the United States, to India and the mul- 
titudinous dependencies of the United Kingdom. To 
no other cause should be ascribed the surplus of women 
in Massachusetts and some other densely peopled com- 
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munities on the Atlantic seaboard. All these facts 
taken together simply mean that, whereas over-popula- 
tion was corrected in primitive times by the extrusion 
of whole families and tribes, modern nations relieve 
themselves from a like surfeit by the expatriation of 
some of their male members. Nor would the excess of 
male over female emigrants be a matter of regret to the 
mother country, provided it could be kept within due 
limits, for it has been demonstrated of all that part of 
the world for which statistics are forthcoming, that the 
number of boys born exceeds the number of girls by 
about six per cent. It follows that but for the depletion 
of one sex resulting from such causes as emigration 
and employment in dangerous vocations, including war, 
men would have good reason to complain of a decided 
shortage in the supply of wives.”’ 

As these words are written comes a letter from a 
worker in the same field as Mrs. Livermore, describing 
the case of one of the army of untrained girls—a young 
married woman, forced by death to take up means of 
labor for her own support, but with too little practical 
knowledge for anything but the simplest forms. She 
has written a few stories and poems, accepted by 
second-rate journals, and hopes that in this way she 
may find the prosperity not to be dreamed of as any 
result of what hands or head are skilled enough to pro- 
duce. Like the rest of the sisterhood, she thinks of 
authorship as the one thing requiring no training, and, 
like the rest, will probably fail to be convinced that she 
is mistaken. No better illustration could be given of 
the necessity for better knowledge. 

The second volume on the list,” while more purely 
technical, amplifies the ground taken in Mrs. Liver- 
more’s second chapter, and is an admirable hand-book - 
for every woman who seeks for herself or those in her 
charge the knowledge that will best fit them for the 
daily work of life. It is sketchy, necessarily, for the 
twenty chapters touch on all the main points likely to 
be questioned in any life, diseases of women having 
large place. It is written very plainly, yet delicately, 
and will prove a wise and a safe counselor to many. 

The ‘* Bachelor,’”? who gives his views of ‘‘ Married 
Life and Things Adjacent,’* has become a favorite 
preacher for many. His talks are not free from Tup- 
perism, and the profane may be inclined to feel that a 
suspicion of the prig enters into the ‘ Bachelor’s” 
make-up. But when this is said, there remains a pleas- 
ant sense of sympathy and helpfulness ; a quiet com- 
mon-sense of the Timothy Titcomb order and a sim- 
plicity which has its own charm. Hundreds would read 
such presentation of every-day facts who would have 
no drawing toward a book of far more positive literary 
value, and it may safely be set down as a practical and 
helpful gift for the average young couple beginning life. 


In spite of Mr. Smalley’s assertions, editions de luxe 
are still greatly in favor in the United States. The 
“Keats”? of Dodd & Mead has been so successful that 
they have decided upon one of Mrs. Browning’s poems in 
five volumes, which is now in press. Thus far we have 
had no worthy edition of her works, and though interest 
has been in great degree transferred to her husband’s 
poems, she has still many friends who will be glad to see 
those of the wife in a more luxuriously presented form. 
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Tue beautiful edition of Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘Peter the 
Great,’’ lately issued by the Scribners, is highly compli- 
mented by M. Taine, in a letter to the author which is 
given in the April number of the admirable little Book 
Buyer: “‘I congratulate you,’’ writes the Frenchman, 
‘*upon this contribution to the history of Europe, which 
is, I believe, the third great work of this kind which we 
owe to Americans. I have read, among others, the book 
of Lothrop Motley on the war of independence of the 
United Provinces ; save a little declamation it is excel- 
lent, and, if I am not mistaken, yours will do you still 
more honor.” 


Tue authorship of ‘‘The Bread Winners”’ is still dis- 
cussed, interest having only slightly flagged. An author 


in Cleveland—presumably Mr. John Hay—recently re-. 


ceived a note from a lady writer living in another city : 
‘*Will you kindly inform me whether you are going to 
avow the authorship of ‘The Bread Winners.’ If not, let 
me know, as I desire to inform the public that Iam the 
author.”? Pending this declaration, the Harpers have set- 
tled one phase of the question by winning their suit 
against the Swedish journal in Chicago which had be- 
gun the re-publication of the novel in its columns. 


THE third number of the ‘‘ Standard Library ”’ for 1884 
is ‘‘Memorie and Rime,” under which somewhat fanciful 
title Joaquin Miller gives to the public portions of a 
journal kept for some years, and finally in greater part 
destroyed save for these extracts, in which he records 
himself as ‘‘ taking care to leave out all names or allusions 
that might cause pain or displeasure to even the most sen- 
sitive.’”’ Egypt, California, Scotland is a wide range, but 
the author is quite at home in either or all, and, in the midst 
of matter that might easily be dispensed with, gives much 
very charming and picturesque description. (12mo, pp. 
287, $1.00; Funk & Wagnalls.) 


‘*RocEers used to say that when a new book came out 
he read an old one. The paradox is subtler that it seems. 
Let us hope that when the next so-called marvel of 
modern fiction makes its appearance there will still be 
some bold enough to imitate Rogers and take up the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.’’? Thus Mr. Dobson in his grade- 
ful and characteristic preface to the volume of the 
‘*Parchment Library,” in which this charming classic is 
enshrined, and it is certain that if fiction continues to 
offer as much analytical unpleasantness as some of our 
recent novels contain, we can hardly do better than to 
take refuge with the vicar and his family. (18mo, pp. 
808, $1.25; D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE Atheneum persists in its growling over Mr. J. G. 
Speed’s edition of Keats, and the much-badgered editor 
has at last replied as follows to the charge that the 
hitherto unpublished sonnet is in the handwriting of 
George Keats: ‘‘ That the sonnet I transcribed for pub- 
lication was in the handwriting of John Keats there is no 
doubt in my mind whatever. I found it in the portfolio 
in wh:ch were preserved all of the manuscripts of Keats 
committed to my mother’s care. I have for years been 
familiar with the handwriting of both John and George 
Keats, and I am confident that I am incapable of making 
the mistake attributed to me. It is very likely indeed 
that Harper’s Magazine may have published a fac-simile 
of the sonnet in George Keats’s handwriting, for George 
Keats very frequently transcribed for his friends the 
poems of his brother when they reached Kentucky in the 
liberal packets of news, gossip, and books the poet was 
in the habit of sending from time to time. Indeed, only 
a few weeks ago in New York I was told that there was 
in the possession of a lady, who cherished it highly, an 
autograph copy of ‘The Ode to Psyche.’ A mere glance 


at the copy showed it to be in the handwriting of George 
Keats. It did not occur to me that, therefore, my grand- 
father was the author of that noble poem. A 


few 





inquiries as to the history of the copy showed that the 
ode, before its publication, had been transcribed by 
George Keats for the grandmother of the lady who now 
owns it.’’ 

THE admirable series of ‘‘ Appleton’s Home Books”’ 
now numbers twelve of the thin volumes which have be- 
come the symbol of excellent common-sense in all the 
departments treated, the twelfth being ‘Health at 
Home.” The growing interest in sanitary topics makes 
this of especial importance, and the two names on the 
title-page are a guarantee of the conscientious work which 
will be found within, Dr. Davis, who has aided A. H. 
Guernsey in its preparation, being the author of the 
popular ‘‘Hygiene for Girls.’’ All the conditions of 
sanitary living are treated as fully as the limited space 
permits, and the little mapual will be found a safe guide 
through this phase of the perplexities of every-day life. 
(12mo, pp. 155, 50c.; D. Appleton & Co.) From the 
same publishers come ‘‘The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers,”’ 
by Rev. George A. Jackson, which gives a brief account 
of Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, Rufinus, Augustine, Leo the 
Great, and about a dozen others, with short extracts from 
their works, a list of their works, and a synopsis of the 
general idea and execution of their theories. It is more 
for reference than for consecutive reading. (Pp. 231, 75c.) 


In ‘*The Daughter of the Gods” the author, Charles 
M. Clay, has exhausted all ihe resources of earthquakes, 
storms, shipwreck, tidal waves, fevers, necromancy, mys- 
tery, theurgy, supernaturalism, doubt, pride, and despair. 
These are mixed together with a bold hand by the 
rhapsodical heroine, who pours in love freely as the water 
from the Fountain of Youth, which she has discovered on 
a volcanic island. The resulting concoction may serve to 
stimulate palates jaded to exhaustion with that cheap 
sensationalism of the day which will have its run among 
a certain order of minds before they have attained a 
healthier development. There is a kind of vigor and 
dramatic power in the overloaded and exuberant style 
which gives promise of much more commendable work, 
if it were undertaken. The book begins and ends with a 
mystery, and the nameless heroine is as improbable as 
she can be made. She seeks the Rosicrucian secret which 
brings her power and wealth but not love, or, rather, 
steals the casset which contains it, and the romance re- 
veals only how she did so and what followed. (12mo, 
pp. 337, $1.00; White, Stokes & Allen.) 


THE Critic and Good Literature, which has gained 
rather than lost by the combination, warns all collectors 
of first editions of books “‘to look carefully at the date 
on the title-page. Hold it up to the light, and see that 
there are no thin spots on the paper where a tell-tale line 
or figure has been erased. For example, I bought for a 
few cents the other day what was apparently a first 
edition of ‘Hiawatha.’ It was copyrighted in 1855 by 
Henry W. Longfellow, and the date on the title-page was 
MDCCCLY. After leaving the dimly-lighted shop, it 
occurred to me to take another look at the title-page, and 
then, by the strong light of the sun (for the sun actually 
happened to be shining at that moment), I saw that an I 
after the V had been scratched out, and a period inserted 
in its place with a hard lead-pencil. The experience was 
not dear at sixty cents, for I shall be on my guard here- 
after. Yet Imay be caught again, after all, for a profes- 
sional expert in these matters told me that he once paid a 
reputable London. dealer three guineas for a book, and 
found on getting back to America that the words ‘Second 
Edition’ had been dexterously scraped from the title-page 
and a flowing line printed over the place to conceal the 
erasure.” 

Mr. Gzorce Avucustus Saua’s graphic picture of the 
sorrows of the daily journalist finds a pendant in the 
woes of the realistic novelist, as given by Daudet in a con- 
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versation with Henry James. The latter, it seems, had 
expressed amazement at the novelist’s unerring choice of 
words, and remarked : ‘‘ What pleasure you must feel in 
being able to record your observation with such perfec- 
tion!’ ‘My dear sir, replied Daudet, ‘‘ you are mistaken. 
I produce in torture and torment, and when I have fin- 
ished I always feel that I have left out the best of my 
thought. Ah, if you only knew how worn and torn and 
triturated is the instrument that we have to work with, 
and how horribly difficult it is to be personal and original 
in our language; how many good words and phrases 
there are that we cannot use because they have become 
commonplace by force of the repetition of centuries ; how 
many subjects there are that we can no longer touch be- 
cause they have been hashed and rehashed until the public 
are sick of them! There are whole series of situations 
that no novelist who respects his talent can use. And 
then, when we have found a new situation or a new sub- 
ject or character, the expression of it is torture and 
and misery. Is it not so, Zola? There is no happiness 
in our profession !’? And Zola, who had been listening 
gloomily, replied in a dry tone of dogged conviction: 
“No, it is a sad trade !”’ 


WHATEVER controversy may be aroused by the publi- 
cation of Professor Alexander Winchell’s ‘‘ World-Life ; 
or, Comparative Geology,” it is certain that nothing of 
equal importance has of late been added to scientific liter- 
ature. The argument of the book is founded on the ‘‘nebu- 
lar hypothesis, ’’ which he believes to hold the secret of the 
origin of all worlds and suns, and his presentation is so 
clear, even when dealing with the most abstruse facts and 
formulas, that any one willing to give careful attention 
cannot fail, even if without much foundation of scientific 
knowledge, to carry away a fair understanding of the 
principles involved. ‘I have attempted,”’ writes Pro- 
fessor Winchell in the preface, which should be read with 
care if his position is to be thoroughly understood, ‘‘to 
take the reader over the system of evidences from which 
he may thus reason in laying the foundations of a science 
which from one point of view, may be styled the geology 
of the stars; and, from another, the astronomy of the 
earth. It is the science of Comparative Geology. It is 
Astrogeology. It yields to no science in the fruitfulness 
and fascination of its conceptions.”” To the ‘average 
reader,’’ the unfortunate subject against whom so many 
literary batteries are now directed, the chapters on the 
geology of the moon, the influence of tides, and of atmos- 
pheres will prove most entertaining ; but the whole work 
is full of interest, often of fascination, and its careful 
references afford opportunity for the more advanced stu- 
dent to verify for himself the justice of Dr. Winchell’s 
conclusions, Typographically the book is a very hand- 
some one, the many cuts and diagrams being carefully 
printed, and it should prove as successful and popular a 
hand-book as its genuine value entitles it to be. (Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 642, $2.50. H. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) 


It is in one of Browning’s most natural studies of life 
that he makes Pippa sing in ‘‘ Pippa Passes ”’: 


‘* For he was got to a sleepy mood, 
So safe from all decrepitude, 
Age with its bane so sure gone by, 
That, having lived thus long, there seemed 
No need the king should ever die.’’ 


Whether Mrs. Oliphant drew her thought, so strikingly 
elaborated in ‘‘Old Lady Mary,” from the poet, is a 
matter of no consequence ; but whatever its source, no 
one has ever more perfectly rendered the mental attitude 
of those who, having outlived the storms and struggles of 
earlier life, and exchanged them for a state of entire calm 
and freedom from care, came to regard death as a more 
and more remote fact. The story of this settled and ‘un- 


troubled life, its delicate yet petty interests centering 
more and more in self; the unconscious selfishness, and, 
at last, the deep injustice which follows her in her passage 
to the next life, and confronts her finally, as awesome a 
ghost as she in turn becomes during her agonized efforts 
toward atonement—all this is told in the exquisitely simple 
and direct fashion that made the charm of the “Little 
Pilgrim.’’ Here it is a deeper lesson that we learn; and 
whether the author’s theories be fact or fancy, they are 
so essentially what common-sense is inclined to accept 
unquestionably, that the work is thereby made a marked 
advance upon the earlier ohe. Simply as a story it is a 
most satisfactory piece of work, but the sermon, unob- 
trusive as it is, is one of the most powerful that has ever 
come from any preacher, in or out of the pulpit. (16mo, 
pp. 134, 75c. ; Roberts Bros.) 


Ir is be to hoped that the ‘‘ American Novel Series’’ of 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. may eventually contain some- 
thing less typical of the worst tendencies in American 
social life than either of the two novels with which it 
opens. ‘‘A Latter Day Saint’ carries its own antidote, 
the heroine being hopelessly vulgar and the atmosphere 
of the book almost mephitic in its condensation of phases 
of life too near the ground for a wholesome breath to 
be possible. Mr. Bates’s brilliant little novel, ‘‘The 
Pagans,”’ is in a higher key, and the power of analysis and 
description he displays makes one regret all the more the 
false sentiment and falser moral of the story. Much of it 
seems as real as if it had passed under ourowneyes. The 
model of ‘*The Pagans,” a club of young artists, with an 
author or two sprinkled in, can be found in New York as 
well as Boston, and the cynicism and bitterness which mark 
in greater or lesser degree every character within and 
without the circle are the natural outcome of the present 
gospel of negation—the agnostic tendency Of one class of 
mind. The point in the book designed to excite our high- 
est admiration—Helen’s renunciation of the man she loves 
and who loves her, to the Italian model to whom he pledged 
himself in youthful infatuation—is simply atrocious. To 
renounce Helen one might accept as the necessity, the 
punishment of folly and its necessary and inescapable 
atonement, but to marry the woman who had no quality 
to commend her save that of a dog-life faithfulness, and 
from whom his inward sense revolted, is as utter a desecra- 
tion of any real marriage as anything to be found in 
Zola’s foulest pages. If American fiction has nothing 
better to offer, give us Hottentot or Patagonian—anything 
in which faith and love and simple, honest living may 
once more show their faces. (16mo, pp. 275, $1.00.) 
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My MUSICAL MEMORIES. By H. R. Haweis. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


Pouitics. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Constitutional 
Law. By William W. Crane and Bernard Moses. 12mo, pp. 305, $1.50; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE SPANISH MASTERS. An Outline of the History of Painting in 
Spain. By Emelyn W. Washburn. 12mo, pp. 194, $2.00; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. A Paper Read Before the New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Society, December 14, 1883. With 
After Thoughts. By William Hague, D. D. Paper, pp. 31, 50 cents ; 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. Recently Discovered and 
Published by Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia. Edited, 
with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by Roswell D. Hitchcock 
and Francis Brown. Paper, pp. 37, 50 cents; Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

CATARRH, SORE-THROAT AND HOARSENESS. A Description of the 
Construction, Action, and Uses of the Nasal Passages and Throat; Cer- 


12mo, pp. 283, $1.00 ; 


. tain Diseases to Which They Are Subject, and the Best Methods for 


Their Prevention and Cure. By J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. Sq. 16mo, 
pp. 80, $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The World Goes By. 


As I walked out upon the street 
Sharp was the morning air, 
The driving wind was full of sleet, 
The trees of leaves were bare. 
I met a maiden trim and neat, 
Who quiekly passed with nimble feet, 
I cannot tell thee why— 
Yet something struck me then and there, 
She was so neat, she was so fair, 
As she went tripping by. 


As I walked on I turned a lane 
To make a morning call ; 
I met, as I retraced again, 
This maiden fair and tall. 
With one small hand she held her train, 
The other clasped her chatelaine ; 
I noticed as my eye 
Took in her graceful movements all, 
So light she stepped with feet so small, 
So daintily she went by. 


One morning in the month of May, 
When rambling in a wood, 
I spied, all clad in light array, 
This nymph of maidenhood. 
I thought then on this morning gay, 
‘*T will salute her, by-the-way, 
With all her manners shy ;”’ 
Iraised my hat—she understood 
That I to speak her further would, 
‘And let the time go by. 


She wore a simple gipsy hat, 
To shade her pleasing face ; 
Upon a mossy mound we sat, 
In a cool, quiet place. 
We talked of this, we talked of that, 
‘We had a sweet and social chat, 
I will not this deny ; 
Errors advanced she did combat ; 
Her answers were extremely pat ; 
And so the day went by. 


The sweetest flowers of early spring 
Perfumed the morning air, 

The birds were happy on the wing 
All singing here and there. 

** Oh! could I like these warblers sing, 

Then I would give up everything ; 
I’d raise my voice on high, 

If with the birds I could compare 

T’d sing and sing—yes ! anywhere, 
And let all else go by.” 


These were the words she said to me, 
Here in the forest wood ; 

Holding fresh flowers upon her knee, 
Her face shone sweet and good. 

Ten thousand blossoms blooming free, 

Spread o’er the ground from tree to tree, 
So pleasing to the eye ; 


We plucked them when we felt the mood, 


And left the sweetest where they stood, 
And let the day go by. 


But hours and minutes will not wait 
Neither for man nor maid ; 

Still I resolved to know my fate 
Here in this forest glade. 

And as we talked, strange to relate, 

Of everything but love and hate, 
And yet I know not why 

I idled with this charming maid, 

While lingering in the vernal shade, 
And let the time slip by. 


At last she said. ‘‘I must go?”’ ‘‘ Whence?’’ 
I uttered with a sigh ; 
Her words aroused me from suspense, 
I said: ‘‘ Dear maid, good-bye !”’ 
Before I let her leave me thence, 
I passed my arm around her—hence 
I drew her face quite nigh ; 
I pressed my lips to her’s—then I 
In raptures let the moments fly, 
Content to let the world go by. 


She leaned her head against my breast— 
It seemed to nestle there— 
My lips to hers I warmly pressed, 
They were so rosy fair. 
And what was then and there confessed 
Is better thought of than expressed, 
I may not tell thee why ; 
I kissed her forehead, cheeks, and hair, 
For then I seemed to tread on air, 
And all the world went by. 


I never have forgot the day 
I met her on the street ; 
I never have forgot the way 
We in the wood did meet. 
She was so charming, sweet and gay, 
Who, who could help to while away 
An hour or more s0 sly? 
She still is charming, pure, and sweet, 
She still is winning, good, and neat, 
And the world goes whirling by. 
° W. H. W. 


The Dawn of Love; Or, ‘‘The Wooing O’t.” 


WueEn Adam first beheld the gentle Eve, 
He said: ‘‘ Fair lady, really I believe 
Ilove! And yet the feeling is so new, 
That not till I awoke and noticed you . 
That such a thought occurred.”? Eve drew her hair 
Down o’er her blushing face—a face as fair 
As Eden’s light—-and said, ‘‘ ’Tis plain to see 
You’ve not seen much of good society ; 
For though I may this feeling have induced 
I can’t recall when we were introduced !’’ 
Poor Adam, all abashed, tried, but in vain, 
To think where they had met, till thus again 
He spoke : “‘ I cannot say, and yet, it seems 
As though we must have met—at least in dreams 
Perhaps I’m dreaming now! Ah! can it be? 
Then let me dream like this eternally ! 
But oh, the more I dream, the more I love ; 
Sweet vision pity me! My bird! my dove!’’ 
Such words as love and dove, were not yet old, 
And Adam did not dream the act was bold 
To fall upon his knees his love to tell ; 
So thus he told his love—and thus he fell. 
Then Eve, as women will, sat down and cried ; 
But, sobbed out through her tears, ‘‘ I’ll be your bride !’’ 
While all of Eden’s air with music rang, 
As Adam lifted up his voice and sang : 
** Feed her, berry or plum, 
Ladies are not hard to please ; 
If you get down on your knees 
They will relent ; 
You may repent 
Slowly at your ease. 
Berries are ripe, 
Berries are ripe, 
Oh, give the lady some, 
Open her lips, 
With finger tips.’’ ; 
Then Adam took his bride, from heaven sent, 
Without a parson’s fee—or pa’s consent. 
They walked the garden round, where he did woo her. 
Then walked round again, upon their honeyed tour. 


A. P. WinntaMms. 








